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PREFACE 


HE indispensable sources of information 
about John Wesley are his own very fully 

published writings, especially the Journal, edited 
(1909) by Nehemiah Curnock, and The Life and 
Times of the Reverend John Wesley (1876) by 
L. Tyerman. The essays about him, the extended 
dissertations about him in books that portray him 
only incidentally, the biographies specifically 
about him, the biographies using his life to point 
this or that moral are bewildering in both number 
and viewpoint. And such writings are still multi- 
plying. Within the last two years there have been 
three admirable lives of him—one by an English- 
man, Arnold Lunn; two by Americans, Abram 
Lipsky and Umphrey Lee. 

Curnock and Tyerman have helped me most 
faithfully—the first, by the extensive footnotes 
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throughout his eight-volume edition of the Jour- 
nal, the second, by the reservoir of information 
contained not only in his Life of Wesley but in his 
Lives of Samuel Wesley, Sr., of Whitefield, and of 
Fletcher, and by the biographical sketches in his 
Oxford Methodists. Robert Southey’s Life of 
Wesley and Augustin Leger’s Wesley’s Last Love 
are also particularly valuable. And I am sure 
that any one familiar with the essay on Wesley by 
R. Ellis Roberts will understand how satisfying 
that pronouncement has seemed to me. 


My own interest in Wesley originates in the 
Methodist preoccupation of certain members of 
my family. One of my grandfathers, who died be- 
fore my time, was a Methodist preacher. The 
other, who lived till I was nearly twenty, was for 
more than fifty years superintendent of a Metho- 
dist Sunday School and in general the chief lay 
factotum of his particular church. 

The legend that came down to me about one of 
those men and my acquaintance with the other 
made me know that Methodism was a worthy 
force. For the most resounding testimonial any- 
thing can have is the avowed and evident affection 
entertained for it by men who are incontestably 
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good. I thought as a child and I think now that 
those two men fitted themselves into their world 
in a fashion justifying the wonder and reverence 
and love of anybody not plainly foolish. And un- 
doubtedly they endorsed Methodism. 

But at times, without any formal recantation of 
their church—and without in any way sacrificing 
my esteem for them—it appeared that both of 
those men ignored with complete blandness much 
that I had been given to think of as integral phases 
of Methodism. That fact let me know early, with 
Hamlet’s Ophelia, that the world is not free of 
tricks; I had rubbed elbows with eclecticism. I 
knew that Methodists were supposed for virtue’s 
sake to refrain from doing countless things that 
other agencies—apparently quite worthy ones— 
seemed to make mandatory. 

Take a gentleman who has other gentlemen call- 
ing upon him. Could it possibly be wrong for 
him to invite them to sample his wine with him? 
Would not his failure to invite them be indeed a 
little unbecoming? ‘Take a gentleman who by 
traveling a few miles could see a very pretty horse- 
race. Could it possibly be wrong for him—and 
yet there was Methodism, the lengthened shadow, 
one said, of John Wesley. Shadow,—Methodism, 
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with all its proscriptions and prohibitions and 
negations. 

A child could make out what was happening. 
Methodism generally got its desired toll, but some- 
times, when other things clamored for the toll, 
they got it. A child could wonder how all that 
came about, and make up his mind that one day 
he would find out something about the man who 
had made the great Shadow. He would see, if he 
could, whether the conformation of the minds 
whereon the Shadow rested had not somehow so 
shaped the Shadow as to make it not truly repre- 
sentative of its substance. 


I think that some such notion must have come 
into the head of nearly everybody in the American 
tradition. For Baptist or Presbyterian or whatnot, 
every sect of protestantism in this land has been 
affected by the Methodist system—if not of creed, 
certainly of operation. And even Episcopalians 
and Romanists, I believe, have bent to it rather 
than be broken by it. 

That system in one way or another has accorded 
precisely with the taste of this people, in one re- 
gion or social stratum in one of its aspects—in 
other regions or social strata, in other of its aspects. 
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Shaping and in turn shaped, it has marched every- 
where. Non-calvinistic, Methodism was fitted for 
the South; freshly romantic in its exaltation of the 
common man, it was fitted for the East; progres- 
sively unceremonious, dynamic, it was fitted for 
the Frontier. And at last, before the retroactive 
influence of the Frontier was exhausted, it was 
fitted for all America—and for a world disposed 
to follow America. 


How strictly, then, does the great force Wesley 
inaugurated coincide with the ideals he had in 
mind for it? I remember that like most other 
religious organizations, Methodism, in its anxiety 
to grow quickly in strength and stature, has often 
minimized the necessity of growing also—a more 
deliberate process—in knowledge of God and man. 
Too often one or another element of this sect has 
permitted itself to dictate as the familiar of a 
Christ and an Anti-Christ who are alike unsubject 
to its command—to compel virtue among men by 
having agents, who are subject to its command, 
cast paper ballots on a day with a unanimity that is 
obviously regimented. So Methodism is swift and 
great and mighty. And speed and mass and might 
may be very useful. 
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Yet cyclones are all these things, and earth- 
quakes are, and the raging sea, and floods, and 
plagues that roll down every barrier of man’s cau- 
tion. I think that few good men pray for these 
giants’ weal. | 

Was John Wesley, the acknowledged, the pro- 
claimed paragon of Methodists, aware of the dan- 
ger of growing in strength and stature at the 
expense of growing in wisdom? Did he remind 
his followers duteously, by his life as well as by his 
words, that there was such a danger? The answer 
to these questions is the central interest of this book 
—and considering the extent of Methodism, it may 
well for an instant, I think, be the central interest 
of others besides myself who sometimes ponder on 
this world and the very, very curious ways of it. 

In his youth Wesley was monastic. In his early 
maturity, the period of his life which has most in- 
fluenced subsequent times, he was impetuously, im- 
patiently evangelistic—led, as it were, by flares 
of wild fire. In his full maturity and in his age, 
he walked almost continuously in the light of a 
wisdom that is too steady and too purely radiant 
for most of us to heed, a valid light which, if un- 
valued on earth, is surely prized in any Heaven 
worth talking about. Neglecting that light, not 
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easily discerned amid a thousand diverse torches 
that rise distractingly and fall, we may all, too 
likely, stumble toward perdition. 


The person who set me thinking about Wesley 
as the subject of a biography is Mrs. Elfrida 
DeRenne Barrow. I know that I have not de- 
veloped adequately the ideas that lady had in mind 
and passed on, in a measure, to me. I wish that 
the book were better so that it might more truly 
represent her inferences. 

I am grateful to the Guggenheim Foundation 
and to another, private benefactor for enabling me 
to command the time necessary for so much read- 
ing, and for so much cogitating, and for so much 
writing. 

Six friends of mine—Messrs. Edwin Mims, 
Walter Clyde Curry, Donald Davidson, J. Y. T. 
Greig, Aaron Bernd, and Clark Foreman—in pa- 
tience and affection read this book before it was 
published. And I have tried to incorporate many 
of the suggestions—some positive, some negative— 
which they made to me. 

Mr. Roosevelt Walker has helped me with the 
unique compound of energy and philosophy that 
he—by some process unhappily not formulated— 
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has been able to achieve. As this book is sensible 
or foolish, he has applauded kindly or demurred 
—also kindly. My feeling about his part in my 
work is of a nature that the word grateful hardly 
serves for at all, and I think this about it: that I 
had better keep it altogether shy of Mother Goose’s 
dish and spoon, lest, picking up tricks from its 
playmates, it some day run clean away with me. 


1 DOM 
Vanderbilt University, 


June, 1930. 
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Their only acquaintances outside their 
own family were residents of London or 
Jerusalem, Rome or Geneva. 
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SS eaeee the Reverend Samuel Wesley 
had driven beyond safety the patience of his 
_ wife Susannah. Thirty-one years old, and married 
since she was nineteen, she had already given birth 
to fifteen children. Her patience was most likely 
ample, but Mr. Wesley was beyond doubt vexing. 
Whatever the nature of his offense on that particu- 
lar morning, it was, perhaps, with little relevancy 
that she chose to introduce the question of King 
William’s right to the British throne. She had 
never believed that William was her true sover- 
eign, and she never would, but in view of her hus- 
band’s passionate advocacy of him, and of mundane 
considerations in general, she had registered no 
formal protest. But this morning Mr. Wesley’s 
conduct cried out for rebuke, and during the 
family prayers, when time came to make supplica- 
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tion in behalf of the King, Mrs. Wesley, for her 
part, saw to it that Amen stuck in her throat and 
did not out. 

Later, subjected to stern questoining from her 
lord, she avowed her obstinacy. Mr. Wesley was 
furious. No woman, he said, who would not en- 
dorse his King could enjoy his bed. And so, hav- 
ing exiled the lady from this haunt, he himself 
put out for a long stay in London to cool his 
indignation. 

The connubial deadlock was loosened by a good 
wind that blew along with the ill wind that brought 
death to King William. Mr. Wesley, if he had 
not visited home before, returned then definitely, 
and Amens were said decorously and in concert 
for Queen Anne, and afterwards, so far as one 
can tell, for all the Georges till Amen stuck also 
at length in Mr. Wesley’s throat, sunk in dust. 

Independence was not a new impulse in Mrs. 
Wesley’s experience. She was born in London, 
last of the twenty-five children of the Reverend 
Samuel Annesley, an Oxford-trained non-conform- 
ist minister. Her education was carefully attended 
to, and to such good purpose that at twelve she 
had mastered the questions at issue between the 
established Church and those who opposed it. 
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The result of her inquiry was that she became a 
staunch conformist. 

Samuel Wesley was born in 1663. He was the 
son of John Wesley and the grandson of Bartholo- 
mew Wesley, sons of Oxford. Both of them, non- 
conformist preachers, suffered in their time at the 
hands of the government. His mother was the 
niece of Thomas Fuller, ecclesiastic, and author of 
the “Worthies of England.” 

John Wesley died in 1678 when scarcely more 
than forty, and his father did not long survive him. 
His widow was still alive in 1740, supported by 
' the efforts of the only two of her reportedly nu- 
merous progeny of whom there is any record, 
Samuel, and his older brother Matthew, a pros- 
perous non-conforming London physician. 

Until he was about fifteen, Samuel Wesley at- 
tended school near his home. Afterward, by the 
charity of friends whose view of church matters 
was similar to his father’s, he was sent first to one 
and then to other seminaries of their sect around 
London. At one of these places, where Daniel 
Defoe was his school fellow, it was a custom among 
his associates to write tart verses about men who 
differed from them in theology and _ politics. 
Samuel, soon learning deftness in this pursuit, was 
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encouraged in it to the point of being paid one 
guinea by an irate parson who was delighted by 
the young poet’s invective against one of his ene- 
mies. The boy was compact and tiny, bookish, 
sensitive to intellectual fads, basically well pleased 
with himself—a little absurd. But he was a bel- 
ligerent opponent of the organized Church, as his 
pastors and masters had taught him to be, and when 
his pastors and masters looked upon the man they 
had created they doubtless found him good. 

In 1683 he seemed to them capable of answering 
some arguments that had lately been published by 
a formidable Churchman, and they set him work- 
ing to outdo that antagonist in print. The reading 
necessary for this work, backed by the arguments 
of a relation who chanced to visit him, after a little 
while shifted his viewpoint. He became the most 
thoroughgoing of Churchmen. Uncordial observ- 
ers did not fail to lay his conversion to other 
causes, such as the waning influence of his sect, 
and his determination to enter Oxford on a minis- 
terial scholarship; but he was at pains, later, to 
deny both of these imputations. 

He entered Exeter College in August, 1683, with 
total assets amounting to forty-five shillings, but 
with his nets strung, as they had already been 
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strung, one must conclude, for what any stream 
might bring to him. Five years later he was gradu- 
ated with assets amounting to 215 shillings and a 
B.A. degree. He was a copious poet. In 1685 
John Dunton, later his brother-in-law, had pub- 
lished for him in London a volume of poetry, 
“Maggots,” the title and content of which merited 
their being noticed in one of the earlier versions 
of Pope’s “Dunciad.” During his last year in col- 
lege his reputation was good enough for some of 
his writing to be included in the book of verse 
published by the University to commemorate the 
birth of a royal prince. 

In 1689 he was ordained priest. At first he was 
a curate in London, then a chaplain on board a 
warship, and then again a curate in London. His 
salary averaged around forty poundsa year. After 
a little, he was able to double the amount by his 
writings, and he soon considered himself ready to 
marry. 

About 1691 he became rector of the church 
at South Ormsby, a village in Lincolnshire, at 
a salary of fifty pounds. But isolation did not 
hinder the fruitfulness of his muse; nor indigence, 
of his loins. The pastoral years, revolving on, 
were marked regularly by the birth of children 
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and the publication of pious works: by the advent 
of Samuel junior, and ‘A Discourse Concerning 
the Antiquity and Origin of the Points, Vowels 
and Accents that are Placed to the Hebrew Bible”; ' 
by the advent of Annesley and Jedediah, twins, 
and “The Life of Our Blessed Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, a Heroic Poem in Ten Books”; by 
the advent of John Benjamin, and “The History 
of the Old and New Testament, Attempted in 
Verse.” And on and on, the incessant births of 
both book and child, varied at times by the forays 
of critics and the piracies of death. 

Wesley’s patron, the Marquis of Normanby, 
maintained a mistress, who assumed that among her 
prerogatives was the right of calling socially upon 
the wife of the rector. One day the man of God re- 
turning home found this Samaritan sitting with 
Mrs. Wesley, beside no well but decorously on a 
sound chair. It was too much for him. Very 
pointedly he handed her from his house. In con- 
sequence, though the cordiality between him and 
the marquis continued, he soon found it necessary 
to resign his rectorship. 

Around 1696, the father of a large family and 
already deeply in debt, he moved to Epworth, 
where he was to live the remainder of his life. 
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This tiny village is in Lincolnshire, in a low sec- 
tion of country cut by rivers and canals, suggestive 
of Holland. Formerly, immured though it often 
was by floods, it had some importance as a center 
of trade. 

On his arrival there, he had for his comfort a 
really beautiful old church, and a knowledge that 
in all the district there were but two persons who 
would not acknowledge that building as the true 
representation of God’s kingdom—one non-con- 
formist and one papist. Time showed that the re- 
_ deemed majority included many who seemed 
apostles not so much of Canterbury as of con- 
tumacy. Mostly work-a-day, uncouth people of 
political leanings quite opposite to those of the 
high-headed, alien, tory rector, the inhabitants re- 
pudiated him in their hearts, and with their hands 
when they could do so safely. His literary doings 
were beyond their understanding, and his business 
principles plainly ludicrous. His efforts to collect 
the tithe legally due him, made strenuous by the 
necessities of his family, seemed worse than either 
cryptic or farcical; they suggested tyranny. His 
parishioners were defiant; let him get what he 
could from them. If he suffered, perhaps he 
would learn, from a kindred experience, to be 
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more like his flock—or perhaps some of his 
friends, Lady This, or Lord That, might dole out 
a guinea to him. 

As a surcease from the long winters and the 
dragging days in Epworth, and the world often 
covered with water, he made occasional trips to 
London, or elsewhere, to church conferences. And 
once he was deported to prison, where he was held 
for several months on account of his debts. 

There was variety also, of a passionate order at 
times, created by disagreements between husband 
and wife. All the rector’s impulses were gov- 
erned by a sincerity of religion that Mrs. Wesley 
was forced to revere, but his earthly procedure 
was too consistently, too obviously, fantastic, for 
her always to connive at it, much lessto approve. It 
would not be just to regard their life together as 
a steady tempest, but it would be juster than to 
regard it a steady expanse of oiled waters. 

Mrs. Wesley did not hesitate as the children 
grew older to admit to them her difficulty in adapt- 
ing her views to those of her husband. And Mr. 
Wesley, though he wrote to his eldest son elo- 
quently about the duty of loving one’s mother, 
found it in him to disrupt his wife’s peace by coun- 
seling their son, then sixteen, to write to him in 
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Latin, so that “even your mother shall know 
nothing but what you have a mind she should.” 

Occasionally disputes arose in the family about 
affairs that were mainly theologcal. Once during 
a protracted absence of her husband, Mrs. Wesley 
found herself committing what proved to be an 
enormity in his eyes. As she was one day reading 
a sermon before her family, a group of towns- 
people unexpectedly came into the rectory. They 
listened discreetly to her exposition and asked the 
privilege of coming again and bringing friends 
_ along with them. She consented and they re- 
turned. 

The news of all this was not long in reaching 
Mr. Wesley. He wrote to her promptly, objecting 
to her conduct on two grounds: first, because she 
was a woman, and second, because the meetings 
had too much the air of non-conformity. She ex- 
plained her actions to him by letter, and when that 
left him still unsatisfied she turned the entire situ- 
ation over to him on these terms: “If you do after 
all think fit to dissolve the assembly do not tell 
me that you desire me to do it, but send me your 
positive command, in such express terms as shall 
absolve me from guilt when you and I shall appear 
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before the great and awful tribunal of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Mr. Wesley said no more. 
Electrical displays of this order were not con- 
stant, and it is fortunate that other events supple- 
mented them to set markers in the monotony of 
their experience. Almost always there was the 
prospect of a new acquaintance in the form of a 
new baby. Or perhaps a letter would come at 
intervals from Brother Matthew, in London, or 
from Brother Samuel, on the Annesley side, away 
in India. : 
John Wesley (baptized John Benjamin) was the 
sixteenth child of his parents—and though the first 
after their reunion ensuing upon the death of King 
William, it is likely that his birth on June 17, 1703, 
seemed less momentous in his family than the ap- 
proaching departure of his brother Samuel, aged 
thirteen, for school in London. By the time of his 
coming Mrs. Wesley had reduced child-rearing to 
a very business-like system. At the proper time 
young Jackie, if in mercy he did not die before- 
hand, would pass through her established regimen. 
That regimen began early. In extreme infancy, 
its subjects were taught to sleep and wake at ap- 
pointed hours, and promptly on turning a year 
old, if not sooner, they were expected to fear the 
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rod, and to shout, if shout they must, in such a 
tone of voice as not to seem to be shouting at all. 
Above all things, Mrs. Wesley held that a will 
on the part of a child was the greatest possible 
abomination, the clear brand of Satan. As soon 
as it could be detected, it was to be seized, flayed, 
and demolished. Afterward, other lessons, which 
were so vital, could be inculcated the more easily. 
Soon her charges learned to eat three times a 
day, and not oftener, and to behave themselves 
primly at the table. In the evenings they attended 
family prayers. At six they had supper, at seven 
_ they were scrubbed, at eight the last of them was 
safely abed. 

Precisely at the age of five, as a sort of birth- 
day present, they were given the duty of master- 
ing the alphabet. Next day they were put to spell 
and read the first line of Scripture, and the third 
day there was a verse for them. Once a week 
Mrs. Wesley talked with each of them privately 
on theology, and from time to time, as each child 
grew up to around twelve or so, and she could 
count on his comprehension of such matters, she 
addressed to him a formal epistle on Transubstan- 
tiation or Free Will or some other fundamental 
of religion. 
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But the rector and his wife, for all their zeal 
for the Church of England, carried with them 
always the intense correctness of a puritan up- 
bringing. Mrs. Wesley sanctioned her sons’ drink- 
ing wine to the point of warmth and cheerful- 
ness—two glasses—and testified to the innocence 
of card playing. But dancing and theatricals were 
offensive to her, and on the whole she thought 
it a safe rule to demand that a child spend as much 
time at his devotions as at his games. 

Whether John Wesley was born definitely bent 
for such training, or whether his remarkable sen- 
sitiveness made him appear specially fitted for 
anything that was required of him, is beyond de- 
termination. The training that Mrs. Wesley gave 
he throve upon. He was notably diminutive 
throughout his life, but his classic, tranquil face 
and well proportioned body, associated with his 
intelligence and his gravity of manner, early set 
him apart even in a house full of prodigies. When 
bread was passed him at the table, he would ask 
that the decision as to his taking any might be 
deferred till he could debate the matter in his 
own mind. 

Mr. Wesley found all this exasperating. 
“Child,” he said, on one such occasion, “you think 
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to carry everything by dint of argument; but you 
will find how little is ever done in the world by 
close reasoning.” But Mrs. Wesley knew that 
John was her beloved son in whom she was well 
pleased, and John knew it, and was incorrigibly 
rational. “I profess, sweetheart,’ groaned Mr. 
Wesley to his wife, “I think our Jack would not 
attend to the most pressing necessities of nature 
unless he could give a reason for it.” 

When John was six the rectory burned to the 
ground, at night—fired, it was supposed, by sullen 
sons of Epworth who did not believe that Mr. 
' Wesley’s value to them in spiritual matters 
equaled the cost of his upkeep. The escape of 
the entire family was narrow, but John’s rescue, 
from an upstairs window a moment before the 
house collapsed, was seemingly miraculous. To 
Susannah it was indubitably so. That day, ad- 
dressing her God, she wrote down in her diary: 
“With the soul of this child that Thou hast so 
mercifully provided for, I do intend to be more 
particularly careful than ever I have been.” 

John believed always in the special providence 
of his escape and recognized the excess of atten- 
tion given him by his mother in memory of it. 
He reciprocated her affection ardently. Later, 
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away at college, he wrote her oftener than she 
could hope to answer, once avowing his wish that 
she would outlive him, as the world without her 
would be unbearable. For this he got a sound 
rebuke, but his sentiments in this matter, if not 
so culpably high as that, continued always high 
enough. Once, years later, when blamed for not 
marrying, he said that the reason was his inability 
to find another woman as wholly pleasing to him 
as his mother. 

Mr. Wesley was far from giving over all his 
parental obligations. He conceived of himself as 
the autocrat in his own house. Though he often 
swathed his commands in euphemism, he man- 
aged to make himself understood. When his 
daughters were taken up with affairs of the heart, 
he constituted himself their duenna, in a fashion, 
to the exclusion of their mother. When his sons 
reached adolescence, he advised them, if in vague 
phraseology, with point and amplitude. A pure 
body and a chaste mind, he said, are essential, 
and easy to keep hold of, provided one avoids 
sloth and intemperance and abstains from a first 
contamination. The pleasures of incontinence are 
short, base and nasty, and would be nauseous did 
not the devil and the flesh unite in their tempta- 
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tion. They must be fled, for we must part with 
them or Heaven—vice or virtue, God or Satan, 
Heaven or Hell, which will you choose? 

Between John Wesley and his brother Samuel 
were five surviving sisters, the oldest, twelve years 
his senior; the youngest, only one year. By the 
time he was seven two more sisters and a brother 
had appeared, Patty, Charles, and Kezzia. There 
was no association between the Wesley children 
and those of the community, and their only ac- 
quaintances outside their own family were people 
they knew through reading or hearsay, residents 
' of London or Jerusalem, Rome or Geneva. Tid- 
ings of these places came in steadily. For indeed 
Mr. Wesley continued always to keep a part, how- 
ever minor, in the highest decisions concerning 
one or another of these capitals. 

When John was nearly eleven he was sent to 
the Charterhouse School in London, on one of the 
charity-scholarships which Mr. Wesley knew how 
to command as his sons had need of them. Samuel 
was already an official in the school at West- 
minster, not far away, and Charles was to join 
Samuel three years later. 

In school, John studied faithfully. Small for 
his age, he fitted poorly into the plans of his fel- 
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lows and formed few lasting friendships. The 
bigger boys robbed him of most of his food, except 
bread, and the others, younger than himself, did 
not know, for all his associating with them, what 
to make of him. In response to one of his masters, 
who, legend has it, chided him once for playing 
only with his juniors, he explained that his course 
was deliberate. For like Satan, he thought it 
better to rule in Hell than to serve in Heaven. 
Solitary, every morning he ran for exercise three 
times round his college yard, as he had been ad- 
monished to do when he left home. 

But as time went on, he gradually—as he had not 
been admonished to do—became somehow more 
normal, less rigorously methodical. It is even 
likely that when Charles in 1718, by force of fists, 
subdued the bullies persecuting one of his West- 
minster schoolfellows, John forgot that the de- 
fense might have been better effected by nego- 
tiation. 

And during 1719 he was able to share the 
jocosity as well as the credulity of his family in 
connection with the appearance of a ghost in the 
Epworth rectory. They called it Old Jeffery. 
The creature was so conventional with its slam- 
ming of doors and rattling of chains that one could 
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afford a sort of familiarity with it. In actual 
physical appearance it was more disquieting, for 
above anything else it resembled a mortal badger, 
and it differed from the common run of spirits 
because, quadruped though it seemed, it apparently 
affected a nightgown, which rustled in a fashion 
that young Mr. Samuel pronounced ominous 
indeed. 

Another sign of John’s remitted earnestness dur- 
ing these years was his disposition to neglect the 
possibility of future rainy days. As if by direct 
inheritance from his father he had developed the 
trait of providing himself with money by the de- 
vice of borrowing, with only God’s providence 
as an expectation against the day of payment. 

Seventeen years old, John left Charterhouse, 
and made a protracted visit to Samuel and Charles 
at Westminster. There he commenced studying 
Hebrew preparatory to entering upon a scholar- 
ship at Christ Church College in Oxford. He 
was probably not so much engrossed in this pursuit 
that he and his brothers neglected to talk long 
and often about the state of things in Epworth, 
most gravely about the unrelenting poverty that 
enervated and warped their family. 

It hardly occurred to the brothers that a possible 
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relief from these distracting circumstances lay 
within themselves. Indeed, in consideration of 
their time and of their whole bent and training, 
they could hardly have been expected to seize the 
obvious expedient. Whatever success came to 
them was bound to come otherwise. 

Influential friends supplemented their father’s 
income a little later by securing for him the pas- 
toral appointment at Wroote, a village only a few 
miles distant from Epworth, but the small addi- 
tional sum was apparently not of great use to him 
in his morass of penury. A childless kinsman of 
considerable means in Ireland offered to adopt 
Charles as his son, but after careful thought 
Charles rejected the offer as perhaps dangerous 
spiritually. Uncle Matthew Wesley, prosperous 
in London, more than once would summon one 
of the girls to come and live with him over a long 
period, but he traced too close a connection, he 
thought, between the family’s wretchedness and 
the rector’s ways for him to turn over actual money 
to them. Uncle Samuel Annesley, amazingly 
prosperous in India, was always, until his final 
and unexplained eclipse in 1723, a distant con- 
stellation of hope. 

Poverty was a subject they had always with 
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them. From time to time, one of the sisters, 
marrying, would seem in a way of lightening the 
financial stress of those remaining. But they were 
uniformly and acutely unsuccessful in matrimony, 
from all standpoints. The conclusion of the 
- brothers’ deliberation about all this was philo- 
sophic. They advised prayer on the part of the 
afflicted, and went so far as to pray themselves, 
but they did not then, or indeed until John was 
very abundantly solvent, advance much more 
tangible alleviation. 
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These romances stopped short of con- 
summation, and while they lasted, as 
roseate as they were, they did not for- 
get, apparently, for one swift moment, 
the momentary swiftness of this life. 





II 
SCHOLAR 
A S student at Oxford, Wesley for a time be- 


haved himself conventionally. Handsome 
_and clever, the descendant of Oxford-bred ances- 
tors, he went about those wistful streets, and into 
those rich rooms, and beside that clement river, 
no intruder. It was his religion to love the place, 
and if necessary, he would have loved it duti- 
fully, as one does God’s chastening. But duty 
could rest in this matter. He loved it freely and 
purely, with a passion that the screaming tread- 
mill and iron ethics of his later years rarely miti- 
gated. 

He was eighteen, probably as straight in inten- 
tion and performance as any youngster ever at 
Oxford, but there was no use to talk to him about 
the damnable evil of most things men find agree- 
able. Nor did much talk of that nature plague 
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the airs of Oxford in his time. The University 
was an institution dedicated to learning and to 
righteousness. If many of its votaries gave slight 
evidence of their liking for either of these ends, 
it was perhaps unwise to be distressed, unchristian 
to be angered. Education indeed was at a low 
ebb, as it has been customary to pronounce, and 
judged by every test save one, it was sadly want- 
ing. That test is important. It is the test of in- 
quiring what manner of graduate, after all, these 
seminaries turned at length into the inert world 
to quicken it. 

Regard, then, with patience, this boy. Extenu- 
ate his envy—recorded in verse—of Chloe’s flea, 
happy because no region of Chloe’s frame was 
interdicted to him. Set not down as malice his 
gustatory love of apples, praised in letters home 
to his mother. Bear with his part in a banquet 
for eighty Charterhouse men at Oxford, costing 
those gentlemen well over a guinea each, about a 
third of which was for wines. 

Do not grudge him his extended romance with 
the sister of a school friend, a minister’s daughter, 
named Sarah Kirkham. He wrote to her and 
about her tenderly for a long time, calling her 
Varanese, himself Cyrus. Do not grudge him, 
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either, his later idyllic correspondence, under the 
same name, with one whom he called Aspasia, a 
widowed friend of Varanese, Mary Granville 
Pendarves, a grand lady of court in London. For 
these romances stopped short of consummation, 
and while they lasted, as roseate as they were, they 
did not forget, apparently, for one swift moment, 
the momentary swiftness of this life, its origin in 
depravity, its end so likely in unending flames. 
Do not grudge him anything. Already he was 
dreaming that before he died he might rectify his 
own soul and perhaps the large world. Life as 
it unwound fell into tangles. Already at twenty- 
one debts were harrowing him. He was not well, 
suffering with nosebleed, and wondering if he 
should not fix his diet according to the directions 
in a new book by Dr. Cheyne, eschewing every- 
thing salty or highly seasoned, subsisting every 
twenty-four hours on two pints of water and one 
of wine, with eight ounces of animal food and 
twelve of vegetable. Long before Varanese and 
Aspasia forsook him, or the idea of banquets with 
venison pasties and wine and music became abhor- 
rent to him, he heard a serious call to a life more 
devout and more holy than had marked his last 
year at Charterhouse, more ascetic than had 
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marked the poverty-washed bareness of Epworth. 

Toward the beginning of 1725, when he had 
been at Oxford about four years, Wesley first de- 
clared his desire to go into the ministry. Mrs. 
Wesley, writing from home, approved the notion 
unreservedly. Mr. Wesley, between whom and 
herself, she repined, there was seldom agreement, 
held out that critical learning would be a fitter 
calling. He could not be sure that John’s plan 
did not spring largely from a doubt of what he 
could do that would be more remunerative. But 
Mr. Wesley was no judge of men—or women, or 
things. Persuaded after a little that the boy was 
conscientious, he yielded with the air of one who 
had all along been the project’s most faithful 
advocate. 

The stars were consorting during those times to 
shape a destiny that they knew better about than 
the Epworth rector. For at the time of this de- 
cision and these consents, John Wesley encoun- 
tered the spirits of Thomas a Kempis and Jeremy 
Taylor, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
for him in their books. “Meeting likewise,” he 
says, “with a religious friend, which I never had 
till now, I began to alter the whole form of my 
conversation, and to set in earnest upon a new 
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life.” Who may this friend have been—of piety 
so clear that the piety of all his pious friends before 
was shown worth utterly nothing? That is a secret 
still. 

By dint of adjuration, constant prayer, faithful 
work and kind deeds, the new convert soon came 
to regard himself a good Christian. But he was 
at no peace about dogma. Could a Kempis pos- 
sibly mean, he inquired of his mother, that some 
of us are foredoomed to damnation, do what we 
will? Could Taylor possibly mean that a thing 
as pervasive as God’s eternal forgiveness can dwell 
‘in a man and that man not be aware of it? As 
for 4 Kempis, Mrs. Wesley was able to write him 
back definitely in the negative. As for Taylor, 
she hesitated to speak without some modification. 
But in general she thought that a contrite spirit 
and a moral life could not be held, finally, as 
quite unavailing. 

And so after countless such inquiries and vast 
reading, and at length the receipt of money from 
his father to meet his ordination fees, John Wesley 
was ordained at Oxford in September, 1725. 

The following spring he was elected a fellow 
of Lincoln College. The stipend was liberal, and 
permanent till one married; the work, no more 
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onerous than one cared to make it. A little in- 
struction given out individually to students, an 
occasional lecture, an arbitration once in a while 
between young men debating on some question of 
theory, a sermon whenever one’s time came round 
to preach—about once in three years. 

The election was more than even sanguine old 
Samuel had let himself anticipate. Samuel junior, 
it was true, had done remarkably well. A gradu- 
ate of Oxford, ordained and respectably married, 
he had long held a secure position in London. His 
associations there were of the highest, whether 
among politicians, or wits, or priests, and his verse 
was of such quality that men of taste spoke with 
assurance of the day when he should publish a 
volume of it. He truly had done virtuously, but 
John excelled him far, far, and Mr. Wesley, con- 
sidering the event, found his heart, chilled by long 
troubles, for once warm again. Bad fortune be- 
hind me, he wrote to John, and worse apparently 
ahead, I do not know what will become of me. 
“But wherever I am, my Jack is fellow of Lin- 
coln.” Let come what would, Jack’s future was 
assured; from then on he was to be among the 
glorious company of those who dwell with quiet- 
ness and beauty and lofty thoughts. 
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Jack had inside him qualities that were but 
slightly hidden by his recent years of urbane con- 
tact. Rumors of his not having his hair cut, to 
the point of scandal, had already distressed his 
mother. He was in need of money for his charities 
and could not agree to share his funds with the 
barber. 


As precious as money was, time was more 
precious—a thing to be used while it lasted. So 
he made himself a schedule—one day, week-in 
week-out, for one subject, another day for another 
‘subject, from Sunday straight through till the next 
Sunday. When he finished a book, before he 
passed on to another he wrote out a careful ab- 
stract of what he had read. In loose moments he 
learned French, or probed into mathematics and 
experimental science. Other loose moments, often 
an entire day at a time, he devoted to his numerous 
and ever-voluble correspondents—his parents, his 
sisters and brothers, his friends, his literary heroes, 
and himself in his cryptic diary. 

Conclusions as to the worth of all his pursuits 
had already made him resolve to associate only 
with persons who could be of use to him. A reso- 
lution once made, it was inexorably executed; he 
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bent to it not only what relics of social temper he 
may have retained, but decencies—vanities they 
had become to him—as fundamental as common 
hospitality. ‘‘When,” asked a trivial but friendly 
caller come to welcome him to Lincoln College, 
“will you come to see me?” To that question, 
Wesley says, “I returned no answer.” 

Charles Wesley, entering Christ Church Col- 
lege in the spring of 1726, could not believe this 
austerity required. John thought it at once so 
mandatory and so sweet that he could not rest till 
Charles also accepted it. But Charles was not 
easily brought to this variety of salvation What, 
he said, would you have me to be a saint all at 
once? 

Distressed by Charles’s complacency, John went 
away, as he had planned, to spend the summer 
with his family at Epworth and Wroote. He was 
himself bound for sainthood by something more 
rapid than any of the King’s posts. But he had 
still a wistful eye for the pleasures he had briefly 
touched. During that summer he read Shake- 
speare, he worked and walked and rested in the 
rectory garden. He visited the neighbors one 
could afford to visit. He danced with his sisters 
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and their friends, chatting with them, making them 
marvel at his wit. 

These things were at their best perhaps already 
half repellent. His obsession was elsewhere. He 
was twenty-three, and Time, the subtle thief, had 
filched already too much from him. He preached 
many times in his father’s stead, and studied and 
wrote much about questions of theology. What 
intervals in his time were left he filled, and copi- 
ously ran over, with devoutly dialectic conversa- 
tion with his father and mother. 

He was thoroughly impressed with the doctrine 
‘that God’s revelation of Himself to man did not 
cease with the completion of the New Testament. 
Not knowing, then, precisely when the revelation 
was cut short, one could always believe it still 
operative. In that case who could say that the 
testimony of the Epworth rector did not perhaps 
originate in Heaven? In his diary, he noted down 
these English testimonies, each after its kind, as 
scrupulously as if little Epworth had been a new 
Sinai. 

He returned to Oxford in the fall of 1726 and 
remained there till the summer of 1727. His ac- 
tivities and his reputation as a logician and scholar 
were increasingly great, and the steady earnestness 
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of his inquiries for spiritual certitude was more 
and more notable. Soon after its publication in 
1726, he chanced upon a book by William Law, 
called “Christian Perfection.” This was what he 
had most longed for, a confirmation of his already 
strong notion that real Christianity demands every 
energy, every passion at the command of one seek- 
ing to attain it. 

But his quest for godliness was not wholly 
among the recesses of his own spirit. He wished 
also to indoctrinate others, Attending one day the 
funeral of a young woman, he brought a friend 
who was with him to ponder the precarious 
state even of lusty youth. The friend, ponder- 
ing, repented, became adequately serious—which 
was very serious—and shortly afterward himself 
made his great exit, a redeemed soul, memorable 
terrestrially as John Wesley’s first convert. 

The two and a quarter years before the end of 
1729 John spent at home. His father was not well 
and it was desirable that John should act as his 
assistant. In most ways these seemed to John very 
lean years indeed. His sympathies were not of an 
order to render tolerable for him the unvarying 
picture of his own family made wretched through 
illness and squalor, or of neighboring rustics, made 
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wretched inescapably, it must have seemed, by a 
Providence justly angered at the treachery of 
Adam. 

His sister Hetty, a woman at once lovely and 
intelligent, was most miserable. Forbidden by her 
father to marry a lawyer to whom she was at- 
tached, she had in a fit of sullenness vowed to take 
any suitor who might present himself. The suitor 
had come, a kindly but excessively simple plumber 
named Wright. It was a wicked union but it was 
duly sanctified, and Mr. Wesley would give his 
daughter no comfort, nor would he permit her to 
be given comfort by any one in his family. Her 
life went fast from bad to worse. Her husband 
proved to be a drunken sluggard; her children died 
in infancy. Uncle Matthew Wesley, the rich man, 
whose soul one could not feel right about, succored 
her in her poverty, with money. Others, it seems, 
gave her counsel only. They counseled prayer. 

The entire rectory was turbid with confusion. 
Mr. Wesley, busy with literary efforts, kept pro- 
tégés to do copying for him. Two of these, per- 
haps the only two, were John Romley and John 
Whitelamb, both of whom by Wesley influence 
proceeded through Lincoln College to the priest- 
hood. Meek and conscious of their inferior social 
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status, they were still outsiders whose knowledge 
of the intimate difficulties of his family John could 
not have thought fitting. Particularly he must 
have dreaded the exhibition of the coming and 
going of his unhappily married sisters, sniveling 
over their woes in unison with the sniveling of 
their offspring. Try as he might to ignore these 
scenes as too trivial for the attention of God’s 
emissary, John could not, while the din filled his 
ears, quite put it all from him. 

And so, when a letter came from Lincoln Col- 
lege announcing that he was needed there in per- 
son and must return, he complied with that sum- 
mons. As he made his way southwestward to 
Oxford, possibly afoot, reading as he went, there 
was doubtless a fixed resolve about him, some- 
where, that in no case would he ever go back to 
live in Epworth, or in Wroote, or in any other 
obscure and remote place. 

A little later indeed in 1735, driven by the press- 
ing entreaties of his father and of his mother and 
his brother Samuel, who declared the plan impos- 
sible in his own case, he applied for appointment 
as his father’s successor at Epworth. But that was 
not till his sense of filial duty had been spurred by 
the old man’s death; and the application was as 
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half-hearted as it was belated. It is safe to say 
that no one was happier than John to learn that 
something he had said once had so displeased some 
functionary that his appointment would not be 
considered. 

The concern of his family had proved irksome 
to him in this business, driving him to extreme 
statements in the long debate which was carried on 
about it in many letters. To Samuel senior he 
had stated his case with a frankness that the old 
man could hardly have judged less than brutal. 
“The question,” he had said, “is not whether I 
‘could do more good to others there or here, but 
whether I could do more good to myself.” To 
Samuel junior’s contention that as a priest he was 
bound to accept a parish if it were offered to him, 
he sent back at last, as refutation, the opinion of 
the bishop who had ordained him and who there- 
fore could be held authoritative. It doth not seem 
to me, said the bishop, that at your ordination you 
engaged yourself to undertake the curé of any 
parish, provided you can as a clergyman better 
serve God and His Church in your present or some 
other station. 

It was a convenient opinion, elastic in the hands 
of one like John, who had been a professor of logic 
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in all its vagaries. Then, as a young fellow, sick 
for love of Alma Mater, it justified him, as he 
wished it to do, in assuming responsibility for no 
parish. Later, as a militant evangel, it was to jus- 
tify his fuming against any regulation which for- 
bade his taking responsibility for all parishes. 
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Those young gentlemen had set out to 
find the secret of eternal life, and it was 
soon plain that they must meet often. 
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ERHAPS from an excess of spiritual activity 
Pp in the seventeenth century, England found 
itself during the subsequent years largely insensi- 
tive to matters of that kind. The upper classes 
had learned to their sorrow what happens when 
zealots put into practical operation the Christian 
doctrine—or what may be taken for the Christian 
doctrine—that one human creature’s conviction is 
of as great worth as the conviction of any other hu- 
man creature. Now, back in their high seats, these 
classes meant to keep themselves there at all costs. 
If one of the costs was a new interpretation of 
certain Scriptural teachings, they believed that the 
necessary interpretation could be had, and they set 
out to get it. 
It seemed abundantly clear that anything as be- 
nign as Christianity could not have a result so far 
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from benign as the subjection of so many thor- 
oughly nice people to such indignities as they had 
suffered during the past century. The trouble was 
that Christianity had been wrongly interpreted, 
and any force that might hasten the collapse of that 
evil interpretation was not to be condemned, even 
if by whim it walked the earth calling itself by 
unchristian names. 

Even non-conformists, presbyterians and bap- 
tists, historically identified with democracy, had 
developed a hierarchy of their own. The princes 
of their House, lords spiritual in everything but 
name, were as bent at least as bishops to show that 
by definition religion could never involve any- 
thing that is demonstrably bad—like social disrup- 
tion. And in the implications of religion that are 
not immediately practical—in theology and dogma 
—these unmitered bishops were possibly freer than 
actual bishops to proclaim that where reason abdi- 
cates every good thing must perish. 

Freer still to bind the immemorial faith of man 
to what erudition in the year, say, 1725, believed 
the proper paths for human faith, were the lords 
intellectual—so far emancipated as to be neither 
episcopal nor presbyterian nor indeed Christian. 
These gentlemen, philosophers and poets, the 
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foundlings of plutocracy, had journeyed the road 
of skepticism through one and another brilliant 
city of abstraction till they had reached at last a 
New Jerusalem of complacency. And over the 
gates of that city was this legend: Whatever is, is 
right. 

Ancient heresies cropped out under new names: 
Arianism, inquiring how, if Jesus were God’s son, 
he could still be as old as God; Antinomianism, 
inquiring why, if man’s best efforts are futile to 
redeem him, he should trouble himself pursuing 
righteousness; Socinianism, inquiring why, if 
man’s reason is fallible) man need consult his 
faculties as to what course is just for him. To the 
academic mind, particularly, these perplexities 
were not without a delightful aspect. Oxford was 
alive with them, and so far from noxious were they 
held by authorities that Christ Church College re- 
fused to post on its boards a proclamation admon- 
ishing young men to orthodoxy. 

But all that authority can do, or neglect to do, 
offers no assurance that men will hold for long to 
a course approximating what is practically sen- 
sible. There are volunteers always to proclaim 
the hopeless inadequacy of all such courses. For 
reason is no better than a shadow cast on fleeting 
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eddies of dust, and the sons of men, given but this 
shadow, crave more than shadows, and will not 
be pacified. 

So Charles Wesley, slow to yield to John’s 
scheme for him, but feeling no less than John the 
imminence of something more than man in man’s 
affairs, began in earnest a long inquiry. All of 
John’s studious labor, all of his inflexible self- 
denial, were unquestionably, Charles thought, val- 
uable. But other of John’s roads to blessedness, 
charity to those in grief, and duteousness toward 
the Church, were to his mind more congenial. 

John was as truly eager as Charles to help the 
mass of mankind, but the stupendousness of that 
work influenced him to think it wasteful to give 
overmuch attention to any particular individual. 
Charles was incapable of so much abstraction. 
Convinced that a frequent resort to the Sacrament 
was beneficial to him, he believed it would natu- 
rally be of like benefit to some definitely-thought-of 
friend of his—not merely to mankind in general. 
And he went further still: he believed that what- 
ever is good for men singly may well be of more 
good to each if they enjoy it together. 

For many months before John returned to his 
fellowship at Lincoln College, Charles, led by 
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diligence, he said, into serious thinking, had begun 
attending the weekly Sacrament, and studying ac- 
cording to methods prescribed by the University. 
Both of these activities, innovations in his life, 
were doubtless expected of all students at Oxford. 
But any statutes that may have existed to enforce 
such conduct had remained so long unenforced 
that a sudden observation of them was profoundly 
shocking—to the supposed executives of the 
statutes as well as to those who were supposed to 
be subject to them. 

When Charles brought to his new way of life 
not only himself but several others who were ex- 
posed to his irresistible winsomeness, the phe- 
nomenon was more than Oxford custom could let 
pass unscourged. All manner of names, ready on 
the tongues of collegians to subdue any who are 
incomprehensible to them, were quickly attached 
to these zealots, violators of the tradition—wisely 
arrived at—that any tradition, once it is asleep, 
must be left lying so. They were named Bible 
bigots, enthusiasts, methodists. 

John Wesley had small relish for that last name. 
When it was new, he abominated it, and even after 
living with it for fifty years, he put up with it be- 
cause he could not help himself. A methodist, he 
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said once, is one who seeks salvation according to 
methods set forth in the Bible. But the young men 
at Oxford in 1729 who made use of the word would 
not have offered any such explanation. To them, 
students of a university always mistrustful of puri- 
tanism, the word suggested the extreme of ecclesi- 
astical anarchy, a sense in which it had long be- 
fore actually been used. People so named were 
to be identified with the bumptious variety of 
puritanism that bade men sit in church, hats on, 
lest they be thought idolators, and with the even 
more bumptious variety that sometimes bade them 
attend church, clothes off, lest they be thought cul- 
prits from God’s judgment. It was meant, in short, 
for a very bad name indeed. 

The excitement of being ridiculed for such 
worthy ideas as they professed was doubtless 
precious to a group of youngsters scarcely turned 
twenty. Charles, surprised to find himself head 
of something that looked like a “movement,” com- 
municated the entire business to John, then at 
home, beseeching him for counsel. Particularly 
he wished for directions, now that he was a figure 
in the world, as to how to go about keeping a diary. 
John was in turn excited, and old Samuel was 
elated—perhaps with his own eyes he should yet 
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see in England a new Zion, established by his own 
sons. Later they were to write him explicitly for 
advice, and he was to give it with explicitness. 
Go on, he said, in God’s name—and with the ap- 
probation of your bishop—in the path to which 
your Saviour has directed you, and wherein your 
father has gone before you. 

Returning to Oxford in the fall of 1729, John 
found Charles and his religious friends eager to 
welcome him. Whether or not he should become 
leader of the group was probably never discussed. 
His fitness for the place was so obvious—most of 
all to himself—that he occupied it as a matter of 
course. His little nation had three subjects: his 
friend, Robert Kirkham, once flippant brother of 
iVaranese; an Irishman named William Morgan; 
and, of course, Charles. All their designs, so far 
as John could tell, were admirable, but he could 
not help thinking how much farther all of them 
might go if they would only systematize their 
activities, releasing now hosannas, now diligence, 
by prearranged schedule. 

To meet together once a week, Sunday evenings, 
at first promised time for their deliberations, but 
those young gentlemen had set out to find the secret 
of eternal life, and it was soon plain that they must 
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meet oftener. So they met twice a week, and then 
daily from six to nine in the evenings. They read 
widely in devotional writings of all sorts; they 
reviewed their courses during the past day, trem- 
blingly; they planned for the day to follow; they 
took spiritual stock of themselves in general, ac- 
cording to a fixed chart. And whatever they did, 
they did prayerfully. Come one night, come the 
next, this is what happened. 

At one time nearly thirty men belonged to this 
group, but most of them were blessed with a type 
of fervor that glowed only in John’s presence. 
Every time he left town his flock would dwindle 
almost to nothing. Numbers, then, will not do 
as a gauge of the momentum these anchorites 
achieved. 

The proper gauge of that momentum is the 
length to which the faithful at last drove them- 
selves. From fasting twice a week, they soon 
fell into the way of fasting to the point of actually 
debilitating the body. From advocating a weekly 
participation in the Sacrament, they soon came to 
believe that it had best be taken daily, and, if 
possible, at some altar where the wine, that it 
might be the more efficacious, had first been mixed 
with water. A little, a very little, ahead of them 
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was the faith that that wine and that bread are in 
fact Blood and Flesh. Nearer still was the faith 
that priests of God’s church have a claim on God’s 
attention more definite than that of profane men, 
and that profane men would do well to rehearse 
their sin before God’s priests and have absolution 
from it. 

Life, John discovered, was short; and he would 
waste no more of it in sleep than necessary. He 
arose at four. Nor would he spend any of his day 
in any pursuit not palpably making for divinity. 
Sunday, too, was short, less long by far than is 
needed to ponder duly the gulf between God’s 
grace and man’s depravity. Saturday also must be 
commandeered for rounds of prayer and exulta- 
tion, and Friday before that, as preparation for 
successive feasts of Bread and Wine. 

William Morgan was of all these disciples most 
ardent. He visited vile men in prison, ready to be 
hanged; he taught the urchin children of callous 
paupers and comforted the sad victims of pain and 
impotence. Not discounting his own imperative 
need of every prayer and every meditation he could 
compass, he achieved sooner, more surely, perhaps, 
than either of the Wesleys, a conviction that char- 
ity should occupy a place equal to that of faith and 
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hope. He believed that the methodist program 
would have reached only its start when the last 
of its actors had practiced so long their regimen 
of devotion that it had become, as it were, nature 
to them. He knew, or thought he knew, that the 
furtherance of Christianity hangs upon the pas- 
sionate determination of Christians to make life 
more tolerable in this world for all whom life has 
dealt with either too coldly or too searingly. 

That is a notion hard to whip from the mind, 
whatever the mind’s integrity, and the Wesleys, 
long since visited by it in its circlings, were not 
slow, under the force of Morgan’s example, in 
giving it unreserved welcome. John’s dole to char- 
ity, two pounds when his income was thirty, 
mounted to ninety-two when his income was 120. 
The Wesleys, too, then, and all their company, 
were soon equal with Morgan in aggressive benev- 
olence—as Morgan had all along been equal with 
them in piety and asceticism. 

All that was too much for poor Mr. Morgan. 
A creature of low vitality from childhood, he 
began under this strain to yield before tuberculosis. 
His father, with the sanction of a priest, wrote 
from Dublin, advising a withdrawal from the 
“ridiculous society”; Uncle Matthew Wesley— 
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with Susannah indorsing him—counseled an ex- 
tended visit to the spa at Scarborough. John stood 
out for prayer, and more prayer, and more. But 
the young man scarcely had time to practice any of 
these expedients. Riding one day, dazed with 
fever, he would not guide his horse or suffer him 
to be guided by a valet. That, he said, was God’s 
task. But the horse tumbled him into a rocky 
slough, and the rider, maniacal, a few days later, 
blistered and bled by three most eminent physi- 
cians, entered upon his reward—shrieking ominous 
words, “O religious madness.” 

It was bad business beyond doubt, but not with- 
out its cheering aspects. Samuel junior, on hear- 
ing of it in London, resorted to his house, confid- 
ing to his muse—for earth’s benefit—his pleasure 
that Morgan’s religion had at least had no taint 
of unorthodoxy. And Father Morgan, after writ- 
ing to Wesley, somewhat mordantly, became so far 
reconciled that within six months he entrusted to 
Wesley’s care his remaining son, Charles. 

Oxford was not so easily appeased. Angry pro- 
tests against the Wesleys, fanned by the grewsome 
manner of Morgan’s death, flared continuously. 
London intellectuals in their news-sheets also took 
up the wondrous tale, and garnished it, and other 
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London intellectuals hastened to refute the gar- 
nishments. The methodists had become what they 
were long to remain, the best wonder of those seven 
years. 

In fact, at any time any picture made by those 
boys would have had its full share of gazers. Only 
the careers they followed later are needed as testi- 
mony of the divergency of natures that Wesley’s 
genius for a few moments fused together. All 
godly men, always, except two of them, their god- 
liness assumed such extreme and intolerant aspects 
that it soon shriveled up any love, indeed most of 
the civility, they might have owed one another in 
remembrance of old association. 

The two disciples who fell from righteousness, 
Westley Hall and John Whitelamb, had the ad- 
vantage of marrying Wesley’s sisters. Hall fell 
resoundingly in both doctrine and performance; 
Whitelamb, in doctrine merely. Alike, they were 
indifferent toward each other and forgetful of 
both John and Charles. 

The one disciple aside from the Wesleys who 
advanced farthest toward romantic holiness was 
George Whitefield. He also went his own way, 
but he retained cordial relations with many of the 
brotherhood. His extremely humble, somewhat 
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tatterdemalion origin had given him a ready plia- 
bleness which even Omnipotence—whatever one’s 
claims upon it—confers but rarely upon people 
after they are grown. Quarrels did not utterly 
spare even him. Often, between him and the Wes- 
leys, and for that matter, between John and 
Charles, there were violent and dangerously surly 
misunderstandings. But those three throughout 
their lives maintained for one another very real 
affection. 

In 1731 and again two years later, old Samuel 
Wesley was extremely ill. Both times John and 
Charles went home to visit him. There, praying 
fervently for his spiritual well-being, they prayed 
also for the continued zeal of the band in Oxford. 
Their own zeal evaded any touch of languor. Even 
on their way to Epworth, mostly walking, they 
had read assiduously from holy books. Surely it 
would be vouchsafed that the fledgling band they 
had left would persevere also. But they were tried 
in that matter. Their father, better at last, and 
the young prophets back at their appointed rounds, 
those rounds were most sadly shrunken. Twenty- 
two souls, of late so admirably earnest, were not 
earnest any longer. Only five seekers remained 
faithful. How needful it was that John abandon 
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them no more in the wicked Gehenna that was 
their dwelling place. 

But filial piety did not abandon all its claims be- 
fore those of other pieties, and when old Samuel 
again lay ill in the spring of 1735, John and 
Charles again hurried to him. Brother Samuel 
could not come. He was too far away. Indis- 
creetly aggressive in his concern to have the 
Stuarts again on the throne, he had felt the anti- 
Stuart discipline so pointedly—in his not being 
promoted as a teacher—that he had resigned from 
the school at Westminster and became schoolmaster 
at Tiverton in southwest England. 

John and Charles would not have to come home 
to their father any more. Such peace as a man 
can make with his Lord, Samuel had long ago 
ratified, and in recent years he had closed such a 
peace with the world as any mortal saint well can 
close. He had permitted himself of late to be 
perhaps a little less drastically frank at times, and 
that was culpable, but he was very tired. And his 
family indulged themselves, however culpable 
that, too, might have been, in not loving him the 
less. 

The position at Wroote, once his, he had pro- 
cured for John Whitelamb, recently married to 
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his daughter. Johnnie had been a good boy. For 
many long years he had copied many long pages, 
laboriously, of the rector’s sermons. Then he had 
gone away to study under Jack at Oxford and to 
join with Jack in the beginning of the New Dis- 
pensation. Then he had come home to marry, and 
to help his benefactor make engravings for his 
new book. 

The book, too, was happily attended to. About 
that, one’s mind could be quite at rest. The 
twenty-five years he had spent on it were not for 
nothing. There it was, dedicated to the Queen 
in enduring Latin, ready, 600 pages, a poem in 
fifty-three ample sections, treating every phase of 
Job’s temptation and forbearance. There it was, 
supplemented with a scholarly text of “Job” in 
Hebrew, ornamented, too, with wonderful en- 
gravings, first with one of the author himself, 
decked out as the ancient prophet, surprisingly 
dapper, perhaps, but against a background that 
was very magisterial. 

God had doubtless preserved him so long for 
this purpose. But the book was finished, and the 
author of it, sick abed, was this time undoubtedly 
about to die. He knew it, and all who were with 
him knew it. All his bones, he said, were chas- 
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tened with strong pain, but for his affliction he 
gave God thanks and love. That was an elegant 
sentiment to have on one’s lips at one’s transfigur- 
ing, and it was perhaps inartistic to say more. But 
Jack, superlative and incomparable, reading the 
commendatory prayer, read with such chaste, such 
practiced unction, that the proud father could not 
forgo a last word of recognition. “Now,” he 
said to Jack, “you have done all.” It was in 1735, 
the twenty-fifth of April. 

Soon they got him buried. Creditors seized 
what remained of his property. Mrs. Wesley, 
after a little while, went away to live with her 
children. And Epworth and Wroote, with only 
inconsequential John Whitelamb for a reminder, 
forgot for a long time all talk of Wesleys. Ep- 
worth and Wroote were remote places, and for a 
while it was possible for them to forget, but it was 
not possible for them to forget always. Later they 
will hear John Wesley, one day, to their souls’ 
shaking, and later still they will look for such im- 
portance as they have solely to their memory of 
this dead man’s doings. 

And so, Charles wrote to his brother Samuel in 
Tiverton, after all your desire of seeing my father 
alive, you are at last assured you must see his face 
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MONK 
no more till he is raised in incorruption. You 
have reason to envy us who could attend him in the 
last stages of his illness. 

But it was Charles who wrote so smoothly at 
that moment, of envy. It was not to Aim that those 
last words had been spoken, and the cosmic impli- 
cation they bore was likely not so insistent to him. 
They were plainly large words—and if John did 
not turn them often in his mind, viewing them in 
many lights, he violated all one may know of his 
impulses. They were indeed crushing words, 
heavy with the discrepancy between the little he 
had done and the possible inclusiveness of that all 
his father had attributed to him—heavier still to 
a noble soul, resolving that if God let him live it 
would be his work to pare that discrepancy, and 
to pare it all his life, till at length it might not 
rear itself so obscenely between himself and any 
peace. 


(ea 
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She was eighteen. Always she was 
very lovely, always in white, obviously 
his adorer, obviously in need of some 
champion. And in Savannah tt was early 


spring. 
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OW, John Wesley, you have done all. That 
was a fine legacy of indorsement—and of 
reproach—for a young man to take off with him. 
Farther from all, it turned out, than he had before 
dreamed. Clearly he had been wrong two years 
before in declaring man capable of holiness while 
yet alive. He had himself done what seemed pos- 
sible to that end, and now that all of his dying 
father rose to censure him. One mistake, then, 
he could disavow. And in a sermon preached at 
Oxford some months later, and published, he de- 
clared man not capable of holiness. That much 
was straight. His father had long ago written 
and sent to him a voluminous paper called “Ad- 
vice to a Young Clerygman.” ‘That, too, he now 
published. 
There remained chiefly the obligation to see 
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“Tob” duly put into book form. That was effected 
by fall, and John, permission gained, appeared be- 
fore Queen Caroline to proffer her a copy of the 
book dedicated to her. When he came upon her 
Royal Highness, she was romping among her 
ladies-in-waiting, intent upon a game. She com- 
manded her spirits long enough to receive the gift 
and, before she set it aside, to murmur with im- 
peccable graciousness that she considered the bind- 
ing indeed pretty. 

In John’s mind all these palliations fell short. 
At this rate, the discrepancy between himself and 
what he might have been in accordance with his 
father’s desire for him, would stand always. And 
there was a vow he had made that it should not 
stand. 

He could hardly tell where to turn. The group 
he had known at Oxford was widely scattered. 
Considerably older, by now, than students who 
were gathering there, he recognized that he could 
not associate with them again on any terms except 
as a master. For once he was in no mood for 
mastership, and no mood for Oxford. It was from 
Oxford, only a little before his father’s death, that 
he had declined the old man’s entreaty to settle in 
Epworth. The letter he wrote, he saw now, was 
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one that generosity would most surely not have 
posted. “Another,” he had said, “can supply my 
place at Epworth better than at Oxford, and the 
good done here is of far more diffusive nature, 
inasmuch as it is a more extensive benefit to sweeten 
the fountain than to do the same to particular 
streams.” No stream, now, however far, seemed 
to him too paltry to exhaust his power to sweeten it. 

At that moment news came to him of a stream 
more distant than he had before—except in vaguest 
fashion—even heard tell of. His informant was 
John Burton, a fellow clergyman of Oxford, and 
a friend of James Oglethorpe. 

Seven years Wesley’s senior, Oglethorpe entered 
the army at fourteen and at twenty-six became a 
member of parliament. Shortly afterward a friend 
of his died while confined in one of the universally 
wretched prisons maintained for debtors. The un- 
reason of those prisons in theory and the horror of 
them in actuality constituted an abuse that was 
widely recognized. The personal toll that one of 
them levied on Oglethorpe’s affection stirred him 
to rectify them. 

By 1732 he had secured the funds and the per- 
mission necessary for his project. He would select 
a number of imprisoned debtors and transport 
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them to a new home he was providing for them in 
America—a colony to be named Georgia, in honor 
of the King. Charitable on this account and be- 
cause it offered an opportunity of christianizing 
Indians, the scheme had also the advantage of 
according well with the program of the British 
government. Between that government and the 
Spaniards, who had colonized Florida, there was 
rivalry and often war. It seemed expedient to set 
between the colonies of the two nations as heavy 
a breakwater as could be built—if of debtors’ 
bodies, so much the tougher; if on territory Eng- 
land had guaranteed to Spain by treaty, so much 
the better politics. 

Burton, like the two Samuel Wesleys and many 
other Churchmen, had early become interested in 
the religious phase of Oglethorpe’s efforts. These 
efforts were now in a degree achieved, and Ogle- 
thorpe was visiting England seeking more money 
and more men to take back to his colony. He 
wanted soldiers, laborers, artisans, tradesmen, 
Church of England men, presbyterians, moravians, 
Jews, anybody, in fact—except Romanists, who 
evidently might not be trusted to stand against 
their fellow religionists, the Spaniards. 

What he most needed was a minister.—And 
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what, Mr. Wesley, if thou art the man? The 
thought was ghastly—and imperious. For by no 
extreme of simile could Georgia be thought of 
as any fountain, to say the least, for him to sweeten; 
and to confine himself to a stream so emphatically 
particular would be a fitting penance. 

The prospect displayed by Burton was arduous. 
Plausible and popular doctors of divinity, he said, 
are not wanted, for ease, luxury, and levity dis- 
qualify them. On that score John Wesley was 
surely qualified. There were other matters wherein 
he was not so notably suited to the work that a 
warning might not be useful. Burton said to him 
that like St. Paul he should be all things to all 
men, carefully distinguishing in his labors be- 
tween what is revelation and what mere tradi- 
tion— But that was telling the cobbler how to 
handle his last. If Wesley went, he must be per- 
mitted to look after those distinctions as he himself 
thought best, unassisted by the plausible and pop- 
ular Dr. Burton. 

So John took counsel of the best minds he had 
access to, to know whether he should go: of Sam- 
uel’s—possibly; of Susannah’s—had she twenty 
sons she would send them all; of Charles’s—yes, 
he would accompany him. So would other young 
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clerics of the old group at Oxford, Benjamin 
Ingham and Westley Hall, and perhaps more. 
And young Charles Morgan, at first less tractable 
than his late brother William, but now deeply 
earnest, made bold to come down from Oxford 
with wise sayings. If it seemeth to you God’s will 
that you should go, he declared, you should obey 
your Master and go wherever you can do him 
service, whether your relations are willing or not. 

But Westley Hall, though he had intrepidity to 
woo Patty Wesley at Uncle Matthew’s in London, 
while he was engaged—without Patty’s knowl- 
edge—to Sister Kezzia in Epworth, was at last 
found wanting. He had not intrepidity to flout 
his parents by leaving England—for whosever 
sake. He then, for one, stayed at home with his 
new wife, Patty. Immediately, Kezzia came to 
live with them. After a little, Susannah came, too, 
worn out with her daugher-in-law, Sammy’s wife, 
who exemplified a plethora of virtues which 
Sammy’s mother had believed were nowhere so 
plenteous or so bright as in herself. It was impos- 
sible for the two women to live together in any 
peace. 

The middle of October found John and Charles 
—as insular in bone and sinew, as little adaptable, 
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as John Bull himself—headed, perhaps for always, 
toward a land they could not possibly have pre- 
figured. For John’s experience—and Charles’s 
was narrower—had led him only among people 
to whom he easily, and justly, recognized himself 
superior. Charterhouse alone had challenged his 
self-esteem. Even there, coerced by juvenile cuffs 
and kicks, he had granted to himself not so much 
his own insignificance as the injudiciousness at 
that time of proclaiming how much better he was 
than his persecutors. His only contact with people 
whom he had conceivably thought of as equals— 
and that, really, was as before God—had been 
with the methodists at Oxford. A clergyman, ten 
years ordained, he had invaded the world only to 
act as parish priest, as it were, for less than thirty 
communicants, practically all of whom were them- 
selves ministers, uniquely intent upon godliness. 
The ship, the Simmonds, was delayed almost 
two months after the Wesleys went aboard in the 
middle of October. The three ministers, already 
intimates, soon identified themselves spiritually 
with the fourth member of their group. This 
was Charles Delamotte. ‘Twenty-one years old, 
he was one young man, at least, who took Charles 
Morgan’s advice and, for love of his Master, whom 
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he apparently identified with John Wesley, came 
away over the protest of his kinsfolk. Aside from 
Oglethorpe, the only remaining passenger of con- 
sequence was old David Nitschmann, a moravian 
bishop. He was going to Georgia for a second 
_ time, carrying with him some of his flock to join 
other moravians already there. 

Wesley had not scrupled to declare why he was 
leaving England. My chief motive, he said, is the 
hope of saving my own soul.—Now one way of 
saving one’s own soul is to induce other persons to 
undertake the same enterprise in their own be- 
half. It would clearly be useful, then, in his case, 
if he could bring the Indian savages to recognize 
that their state, like his, was perilous, and urgently 
to be looked after. These people, he considered, 
were his best field; they were fresh from the hand 
of God, untainted by false human teachings, and 
it Was aS a missionary to them—a missioner, he 
called it—that he had undertaken to come. ‘Till 
his expedition into native country could be man- 
aged, he had agreed to fill such religious functions 
as he might among the recent European settlers. 
His understanding with the authorities of the col- 
ony on this subject was not clear, and he permitted 
them to assign him the parish of Savannah. 
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Charles, for his part, was Oglethorpe’s Secretary 
for Indian Affairs. 

The Simmonds arrived at Savannah, February 
5, 1736. The Oxford men, having early resolved 
against taking wine or meat, had occupied the 
voyage chiefly with their usual rounds of prayer 
and praise. Their official duties otherwise were 
narrow, except for the necessity at times of bring- 
ing to the lash some silly scalawag in their crew 
who was too persistent in his swearing. John 
landed with three things he had not brought 
aboard: the high respect of Oglethorpe; a pas- 
sionate concern for the spiritual welfare of sev- 
eral fellow passengers—women as lacking in in- 
tegrity as any Englishwomen who ever lived; and 
a boundless admiration for the religion of the 
pilgrims headed by Bishop Nitschmann. 

The first of these acquisitions meant that he 
would never be released by Oglethorpe to exercise 
his powers of salvation upon the Indians, who, to 
the eyes of military realism, were less worth striv- 
ing over than the colonists. The interest in his 
copassengers, Mrs. Hawkins and Mrs. Welch, evi- 
denced a gullibility that set him defenseless before 
any woman who could simulate an anxious yearn- 
ing for Heavenly Grace—for, after all, this was 
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the one commodity he must deal in or confess him- 
self profitless. His wonder over the moravians, 
incited mainly at first by their calm during a storm 
at sea, when he could command no calm, was to 
cast doubt on several convictions that had seemed 
to him fundamental aspects of priesthood—upon 
his idea of the peculiar sanctity of bishops, and 
upon his conviction that the clergy should remain 
celibate. 

Primarily, the moravians were to set him upon 
a phase of spiritual inquiries which they believed 
he had not pushed persistently enough. Their 
minister who came to welcome him to Savannah 
quickly bent their conversation to these lines. “Do 
you know Jesus Christ?” he asked Wesley, as one 
priest to another. “I know,” Wesley answered, 
“He is the Saviour of the world.”—‘“Ah, but do 
you know he has saved you?” 

Oglethorpe, with Charles and Ingham, soon left 
for Frederica, a settlement to the south of Savan- 
nah, which was to serve as another refuge for 
worthy unfortunates, another nucleus of Chris- 
tianity, another outpost of English trade. John 
with his faithful Delamotte remained in Savan- 
nah, newly, quite unofficially, created viceroy and 
secretary for viceroy Oglethorpe. His first public 
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act was to stave in some rum casks in process of 
importation. 

The young parish of Savannah had already had 
two rectors. The second of them, indeed, had 
not yet gone away, and until his departure Wesley 
decided to live with the moravians. Later, when 
he was not on missions to Frederica, he made his 
home in the ample, if simple, rectory. He con- 
‘ducted divine services and a school at the nearby 
courthouse; and at home, as soon as he could effect 
his organizations, he met in classes any persons 
whom he could perturb as to their status spiritu- 
ally. These activities—during the course of which 
he for a while went barefoot, to forever sanction 
barefootedness on the part of impecunious child- 
hood—required vast time, from four in the morn- 
ing, as a rule, to ten at night. 

Somehow, in addition, he found opportunity to 
cherish a garden, so reminiscent of home that it 
whetted him to increase the interminable letters 
he had always written to this and that friend or 
kins-person. Somehow he learned new languages, 
so that he might preach the more tellingly to the 
polyglot citizenry of his new parish. By learning 
Spanish, he was able to communicate with the 
Spanish Jews who had been tempted over by Ogle- 
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thorpe’s guarantee of religious freedom. The 
actual spirit of those people, he noted—and having 
noted, acknowledged—was often more fundamen- 
tally right than that of many professed Christians. 
Somehow he wrote many hymns, of such an order 
that they were to outride their strangeness and, 
reénforced by Charles’s hymns, to reshape at last 
the devotional lyric of English civilization. 

Somehow he managed to criticize the proofs of 
Brother Samual’s forthcoming volume of poetry, 
and to consult Brother Samuel about theology.— 
These are my opinions, he concluded his inquiry. 
Tell me now, before I release them, whether you 
think they should be modified. For, once released, 
they may be of consequence, not only to all this 
province, but to nations of Christians yet unborn.— 
Ah, Mr. Moravian Minister, not when he was in 
this mood did you, as you welcomed him to 
Georgia, stagger Mr. John Wesley with your 
catechising. 

Somehow, above all, he negotiated an absorbing 
love affair with one Sophia Hopkey—Sophy, as 
his mother was Sukey—an affair as burningly pas- 
sionate and as chaste, as unnervingly sweet and as 
bitter, as any such matter one can have knowledge 
of. He most vigorously desired that girl. She 
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was eighteen, his student when he was well—he 
was teaching her French—and his tender nurse 
when he was ill. Always she was very lovely, 
always in white, obviously his adorer, obviously 
in need of some champion. And in Savannah it 
was early spring. 

Whatever he did, and much that he thought, 
from the time of his leaving England till he was 
an old man, he set down into a careful journal. 
This, before long, he would publish. Also he con- 
tinued his already voluminous diary, kept for his 
Own use, in varying ciphers and in many languages. 

Charles in Frederica fared frightfully. Ingham, 
in order to acquaint himself with Indian dia- 
lects, soon left him and returned to Savannah. 
With Oglethorpe frequently away reconnoitering, 
Charles and Dr. Hawkins—notably chiefly as his 
wife’s husband—were left the most considerable 
personages in that raw camp. Charles felt that 
the more the place could be managed in accord 
with the principles of Oxford methodism, the hap- 
pier everybody would die. Dr. Hawkins, inspired 
by his wife and by her friend Mrs. Welch, felt 
that Covent Garden would perhaps be a better 
model for them. No man could circumvent the 
Wesley stubbornness in either John or Charles, but 
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Mrs. Hawkins and Mrs. Welch, having led John 
successfully by the nose during their voyage to 
America, conspired to see what woman might do 
with his brother. Charles could not be led, and 
the only thing left for them to do was to move 
him to their desire by some other process. 

Each of these ladies, then, took it upon herself 
to confess to Charles, falsely, it seems, that she 
and Oglethorpe had behaved themselves with ulti- 
mate indiscretion—drugged, alas, by soft airs and 
languorous odors and by a longing they could 
neither understand nor quiet. Next, each of them 
complained hysterically to Oglethorpe that Charles 
was retailing on all hands the base slander that 
she and the governor had fallen into wickedness. 
Charles was most excessively miserable. He sent 
for John; and John, in Frederica, after extended 
conversations with him—in Latin lest they be over- 
heard—brought about a half-hearted reconciliation 
between him and Oglethorpe, God’s viceroy and 
George’s. But Charles could not long bear the 
life he was subjected to in a new colony. About 
six months after his arrival, he set sail for Eng- 
land, richer in no regard, apparently, than he came. 

Sometime later Ingham also went home, and 
Wesley was left the only ordained priest in 
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Georgia, with a parish so large, he said, that it 
laughed at the labor of one man. But nothing 
would laugh at John Wesley long; he would find 
means of sobering it. So in this case he soon hit 
upon devices to meet his needs. Classes of godly 
persons who promised to be mutually corrective 
toward one another were established in different 
places. Unordained Charles Delamotte was cre- 
ated a lay-leader. John himself became a sort 
of superintendent, now here, now there—new con- 
ditions, new customs. 

No new circumstance, not even his regard for 
the lowly moravians, could modify his faith that 
as a priest he was an officer in a body of immemo- 
rial dignity. As such an officer he had been sent 
to that colony, and he was answerable for his 
charge, to God, in every realm not wholly mate- 
rial. For that work he must have a free hand. 
On one occasion he protested against the appear- 
ance of another priest in his domain, and, fretted 
once by a military chaplain who exercised his holy 
functions among civilians, he took steps to have 
him silenced. The ecclesiasticism he represented 
was of a most strict order. In his estimation a 
child baptized by any method other than that of 
being three times dipped under the water was 
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no better than heathen, and stood in danger of 
Hell; ard any one who had been baptized by a non- 
ordained person, being consequently no Christian, 
had no right to Christan burial. 

Such strictness was irksome beyond bearing to 
most people in Georgia. There, in that new land, 
freed of the restraints of an ancient civilization, 
the most ordinary person found hardihood to pro- 
test against things he would at home have borne 
silently. In Epworth there had been malcontents 
who, when dark came, had not hesitated to express 
their dislike of their rector by stabbing his cows, 
for instance, or firing his house. But neither 
butcher nor baker there, nor artisan, had sum- 
moned effrontery to state to Mr. Samuel Wesley 
in plain terms that he was in general erroneous in 
all his ways and thoroughly unwelcome to his 
neighbors. 

In Georgia this was not the case, and more times 
than once Wesley felt the sharp blade of invective 
wielded by a commoner. A certain gentleman in 
Frederica, for instance, who exhibited a distressing 
coldness, defended himself with distressing heat 
when Wesley rebuked him for his attitude. “I 
like,” he said, “nothing you do. All your ser- 
mons are satires upon particular persons, and 
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therefore I will never hear you more; and all the 
people are of my mind, for we won't hear our- 
selves abused. Besides, they say they are prot- 
estants. But as for you, they cannot tell what re- 
ligion you are of. They never heard of such a 
religion before. They do not know what to make 
of it. And then your private behavior :—all the 
quarrels that have been here since you came, have 
been long of you. Indeed, there is neither man 
nor woman in the town who minds a word you 
say. And so you may preach long enough; but 
nobody will come to hear you.”—‘He was too 
warm,” says Wesley after recording the diatribe, 
“for hearing an answer. So I had nothing to do 
but to thank him for his openness, and walk 
away.” —That was the trouble—nothing whatever 
to do, in this new land of religious freedom, where 
all rank was in the extremest peril. 

But rebuff should not rankle in a priest’s heart, 
and there was Mrs. Hawkins’s soul still unsaved, 
and he could not be done saving it. At length that 
lady in frenzy coaxed him into her room. Armed 
in the one hand with a pistol and in the other 
with a set of shears, she shrieked to him in the midst 
of curses her intent to have either his hair or his 
heart’s blood. Then she violated him to the ex- 
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tent of flinging him upon her bed and with her 
teeth rending his sleeve and lacerating his arm. 
This much is sure, as Wesley avows in his journal; 
and tradition has it that the vixen also clipped 
with her shears the hair off one side of her vic- 
tim’s admirably shaped skull. But all that could 
not deflate the rondure of Mr. Wesley’s impor- 
tance, for there was indeed scarcely more wind in 
that rondure than is in flint or steel. 

The state of his own spirit, as shown by his in- 
ability to be done with poor Sophy, tormented him 
without end. That infatuation, and not the souls 
of red Indians, had become the greedy interest of 
his life. His own heart was a tug-of-war. 

On one side was Sophy doing all she could, and 
his rarefied but apparently still normal desire for 
her. As allies she had her aunt and her aunt’s 
husband, one Causton, a governmental functionary 
of the colony. Oglethorpe, too, was in favor of the 
match. And most surprisingly, the godly mora- 
vians—for, in Wesley’s mind, any one who insti- 
gated marriage in the priesthood was a minion of 
carnality. 

Against Sophy were Delamotte and Ingham, 
and the countless views Wesley held, and vows he 
had assumed, against yielding more than one must 
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yield, for life’s sake, to the demands of the pleasant 
but treacherous flesh that harbors us. At length, 
even fate was against the girl, for the lots he drew 
in order to cast on God the responsibility for his 
decision about her commanded him: Think of it 
no more. 

He was not strong enough to keep himself from 
giving her every indication, short of caresses or 
passionate declaration, that he was drunk with love 
for her. He entreated her never to marry without 
his approval; and her consent was effusive, 
scarcely restrained till he could lift the flood-gates 
of his request. Still he would never propose to her. 
Blamed by her relatives for Wesley’s delay, and 
by a long persisting suitor for her own delay, she 
was daily tormented. 

At length a new suitor appeared, named Wil- 
liamson, and she determined to free herself from 
her troubles by accepting him. She had one fur- 
ther hope. Perhaps when she sought from her 
pastor the word from him she had obliged herself 
to gain before she could marry, he would himself 
appropriate her. With her lover, then, she went 
to him. But in the private interview that fol- 
lowed between her and Wesley no important out- 
ward thing took place. Inwardly, through mo- 
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ments that seemed interminable, and winged, he 
was drawn to her by the tautest cords, almost too 
strong for him to hold out against. She, with the 
none too deep emotions at her call, was sadly 
wrung. As for him, he, too, was wrung, with emo- 
tions far deeper, with consequences that were un- 
plumbed, salt, estranging, to him and to the world. 

It seemed to him when she told him of her en- 
gagement that the desire of his eyes, the joy of 
his heart, the one thing to be longed for had been 
unjustly taken from him. She was married March 
12, 1737, a year to the day after he first saw her. 
He convinced himself—quite wrongly, in his des- 
peration—that she had dealt insincerely with him. 
He concluded her an abandoned character. He 
watched her narrowly; he chided her copiously; 
and in early August, over the earnest objection of 
Delamotte, he repelled her from the altar as un- 
worthy to receive the Sacrament. 

That was sowing the whirlwind. Causton and 
Williamson both took the law on him. But most 
of the items in their indictment were ecclesiastic, 
outside the sway of any court Savannah afforded. 
And he was not without a technical, if generally 
obsolete, justification for his offense. The charge 
that he had written to Sophy in spite of her hus- 
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band’s wishes—though the nature of the letter was 
entirely spiritual—was more grave. He was con- 
siderably agitated. But time went on and the case 
against him, repeatedly postponed, collapsed into 
a series of threats and protests. 

At last, thoroughly wearied, and unable to con- 
sult Oglethorpe, who was in England, Wesley took 
the law into his own hands. He posted in the 
public square a great sign announcing that he in- 
tended leaving Georgia immediately for England 
and requesting that any books borrowed of him 
be returned promptly. His adversaries countered 
with a “legal order” requiring him to remain. 
The end of it was that on December 2 he set out 
for Charleston, on his way home, accompanied by 
three men, most indubitably publicans and sinners, 
as worthless wrecks as any in all Georgia. He had 
preached the Gospel there, he said, with much 
weakness and many infirmities, “not as I ought but 
as I was able, one year and nearly nine months.” 
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Tell me, Mr. Bohler, what ails me, 
after all my striving, that my legacy is 
base metal only? 
Mr. Bohler, it seems, knew. 
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HE voyage from Charleston back to Eng- 

land lasted from December 22 through 
January. During that time Wesley undertook a 
thorough balancing of his aims and attainments. 
The result was in every way disheartening. Ex- 
ternally his mission to Georgia seemed worse than 
fruitless, and all his probing for the cause of his 
failure led straight to one conclusion. Assum- 
ing, as he did, that he had labored as earnestly as 
any man might have labored—let him be who he 
would—there was left only the explanation that 
something was wanting in the quality of his hold 
upon divine aid. 

This hold, upon examination, he found weak- 
ened by doubt and pride, and even by presump- 
tion. “I went to America,” he recorded, “to 
convert the Indians, but O, who shall convert 
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mer” The diagnosis was quite clear to him, and 
the only thing left to do was to be patient till he 
could reach home again. There he could work 
with fewer distractions than in Georgia, and have 
access to more reputable counsel. 

As he disembarked he learned that his disciple, 
George Whitefield, was at that moment on a 
nearby ship waiting to sail, in response to his ap- 
peal, to associate himself with the missionary 
undertakings in Georgia. It seemed to him pre- 
posterous that Whitefield, so clearly less capable 
than himself, should go on toward an enterprise 
bound to prove futile. There was still time for 
him to go to Whitefield’s boat and condemn the 
venture, but he decided instead to write him a 
letter, and then hurry on to London. But wary 
of manifesting presumption toward God, if care- 
Tess in that respect about man, he decided that 
before taking action he had better confirm his 
judgment by means of lots. As he had anticipated, 
the token was clear: Let him return to London. 
The news of this transaction duly dispatched, he 
went on his way. 

Whitefield was not deterred. Mr. Wesley was 
undoubtedly a sort of prophet, nearly forty, now, 
and almost a patriarch. But he was himself 
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twenty-three, and for more than a year he had 
preached in many places, not forgetting London 
itself, with spectacular results that one might take, 
within the bounds of modesty, as a mark of Heav- 
enly approval. Let any number of foul things 
befall him if he forgot Mr. Wesley’s benefits 
toward him, or if he rated above Mr. Wesley’s 
counsel the counsel of anybody, except, of course, 
that of the Imperious Voice that spoke in his own 
heart. So Mr. Wesley’s lots were disregarded. 

Wesley’s conscience was clear. On his way to 
London he officiated in religious services on one 
’ or two occasions, and visited Delamotte’s family 
to give reports of their boy still in Georgia. Back 
in the capital, he first reported to Oglethorpe. 
That done, he gave what time remained from his 
devotions to calls upon various friends or members 
of his family. Every one wanted news of his long 
stay overseas, but little relating to his late efforts 
was exhilarating. And the contact he had with 
friends, because it distracted his attention from 
God, he believed evidently dangerous. 

The heir, if anybody was, of all English Chris- 
tianity had to bestow, Wesley now considered his 
legacy, the spiritual currency he had come by, far 
from sterling. It had undoubtedly substance and 
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glitter, but he believed it not fully touched by the 
transmuting alchemy of Heaven. There remained 
one good hope of procuring the elixir necessary 
to make it valid—perhaps from the moravians. 

In Georgia these people had impressed him as 
being as much beyond him in spiritual matters as 
he was beyond them in worldly matters. That esti- 
mate undoubtedly had its compensatory aspect, 
but it was not entirely satisfying. Fortunately, 
there were many of these brethren in London— 
some living there, others pausing for a moment, 
as at a kindly halfway house between their home 
on the Continent and the new home of many of 
them in America. 

Three days after his arrival Wesley encountered 
a pilgrim of this sort, bound for Georgia, from 
the grand alembic of moravianism in Germany. 
His name was Peter Bohler. He was nine years 
Wesley’s junior and clearly his inferior in every 
regard commensurable by ordinary men. But 
Bohler was not long in indicating the hazard of 
accepting as a gauge any test ordinary men can 
understand. And Wesley concurred with him. 

Tell me, Mr. Bohler, what ails me, after all my 
striving, that my legacy is base metal only? 

Mr. Bohler, it seems, knew. My brother, my 
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brother, that philosophy of yours must be purged 
away. 

How, first, shall I purge it, Mr. Bohler? 

After this wise, my brother: acknowledge as vile 
every deed of yours, every trait you have held vir- 
tuous, and pray God to pardon you in view solely 
of Christ’s atonement. 

And what next, Mr. Bohler? 

Then, my brother, at God’s pleasure, you may 
be justified, which is to say the scars of sin upon 
your spirit will be healed, and at that zdentical 
moment you will be born again, which is to say 
~ that not only will the scars be healed but that your 
spirit will be actually more lustrous—because it 
will be of a new sort—than it was before sin 
touched it. And above all, my brother, know this: 
that whoever undergoes this change undergoes it 
all, instantly, and he is thereafter assured of his 
salvation. And whoever has not had these experi- 
ences is plainly no Christian. 

This doctrine, so far as it demanded total reli- 
ance on forces external to oneself, was not new to 
Wesley. He had viewed almost the whole exhibit 
of theological speculation. This stress on attitude 
as against conduct brought him round indeed to a 
position close to one he had occupied years before. 
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In the meantime, seeing that too much attention 
to attitude might well paralyze action, he had at- 
tempted a compromise—which proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Then he had determined to regulate his 
practices by the example of the early church. 
Later, a mystic, he had determined so to merge 
himself with Divinity that he would not need 
direction. Then he had wavered. Bohler’s force 
was not, then, in his tidings so much as in the 
definiteness of his conviction, and, if the truth must 
be known, in the spiritual quandary Wesley was 
in at that moment. 

For all his acquaintance with the tidings, the 
philosophy-bound Wesley required that their 
herald give proof of them. Bohler had it at hand. 
He could cite authority in the Bible for all he 
said. In addition he could produce numerous 
friends who had undergone the entire process he 
described, and who were happy after so much 
waiting to repose on their good fortune. Wesley 
could resist no longer. 

But how shall I preach this, Mr. Bohler, if I 
have not myself experienced it? 

Preach it, my brother, till you have experienced 
it, and then because you have experienced it, you 
will preach it. 
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Even before Wesley met Bohler, he had indi- 
cated these doctrines with such force, in a ser- 
mon, that the rector of the church where he was 
preaching had requested him not to appear again 
in that pulpit. For good deeds are at least tangible, 
and it is most useful to those responsible for gov- 
ernment to have it understood that virtuous con- 
duct such as even man may achieve can always be 
relied upon as an asset, hereafter as well as here. 
Philosophically it was perhaps true that from the 
height of Heavenly Perfection, the difference be- 

tween human virtue and human vice was hardly 
_ discernible. Yet God could take measures infin- 
itesimally small, and, to sober wits, a disparage- 
ment of the gulf between citizens who observed the 
law and those who violated it was thick with prac- 
tical danger. The memory of an unhappy in- 
surgence in England on the part of people not 
destined to rule was still vigorously alive among 
the worthy now again in power. Forebodings of 
a wider, more lasting insurgence beyond the chan- 
nel in France, indeed everywhere, were already 
perhaps vaguely working. 

The Sunday after he met Bohler, Wesley 
preached again in London in the church where 
fifty years before his father had been ordained. 
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The text, telling how no good deeds, unless they 
are accompanied by a certain state of mind, can 
be held profitable, is one to be expanded endlessly 
with little offense other than soporific to God or 
man. But on this occasion Wesley so barbed his 
pronouncements that he was again given to under- 
stand that no more sermons would be desired from 
him. 

Altogether he presented a problem that the most 
case-hardened bishops found nettling. They knew 
well enough what to say to infidels and blasphemers 
and to most people who exhibited the sin of over- 
much righteousness. But they were familiar with 
culpable zeal only in people whom they could 
loosely call puritans. Had Wesley added to his 
penitential regimen a hatred of form and ceremony 
they would have comprehended him. As things 
stood he could not be classified. 

When he and Charles appeared before the 
Bishop of London, for a sort of examination, they 
left him a little harried, a little thwarted. They 
admitted certain charges he made, but when he 
went on to accuse them of other violations that he 
thought corollary, they denied them stoutly. So 
far were they from nonconforming that one of his 
chief complaints against them was that they were 
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rebaptizing persons whose original baptism had 
been at the hands of unordained preachers. 

But Wesley could not trouble himself over the 
opinions of any bishop. His main business now 
was to gain assurance of his own salvation, a goal 
that seemed increasingly difficult as he learned 
that by Bohler’s standards it comprised freedom 
from future sins as well as from sins already com- 
mitted. It seemed that he must travel a long way. 
For one thing, he was rooted in the iniquity of 
valuing his friends, and that trait, certainly, he 
must put under foot. So he worked at himself man- 
~ fully, supplementing his old labors of devotion by 
questioning every new-born Christian he could lay 
hold of, and by maintaining against all comers the 
sad case of his perdition. 

Susannah was puzzled. Brother Samuel was 
vexed and grieved. The Huttons, neighbors of 
Samuel’s when he lived in London, were outraged. 
Mr. Hutton contented himself with a warning, but 
Mrs. Hutton felt that she would do less than her 
duty if she did not administer a rebuke: If you 
have not been a Christian, she said, you have been 
a great hypocrite, for you made us believe you one. 

William Law, stuck away in the country, said 
nothing. Possibly he was not aware of the Boh- 
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lerian advent. But his silence did not save him. 
While at Oxford, John had been so impressed by 
Law’s writings that he busied himself to obtain his 
Opinion on some questions that arose in Oxford 
methodism. A sort of friendship had grown up 
between these two men. As Wesley looked back 
he concluded that Law’s advice had been quite 
wrong, responsible, perhaps, for his long wander- 
ing on paths that led nowhere. He attacked him 
savagely in a letter—in obedience, he said, to what 
he thought the call of God. 

Under the heavy yoke of your false teaching, he 
wrote, I might have groaned till death. How will 
you answer it to our common Lord that you never 
gave me the proper advice? Are you wiser than 
Paul? Why did I scarce ever hear you name the 
name of Christ? I beseech you to consider deeply 
and impartially, whether the true reason of your 
never pressing Faith upon me was not this—that 
you had it not yourself? Let me beg you to con- 
sider whether your extreme roughness and morose 
and sour behaviour can possibly be the fruit of a 
living Faith? 

But Mr. Law did not seem to be adequately 
moved. He thought it strange, and said so, that 
Wesley’s rudeness was offered as a manifestation 
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of God’s will, and that one who set up with such 
confidence to judge the state of another’s heart 
should think it permissible to do so without having 
read all that the defendant had published. As he 
understood Wesley’s doctrines, he would none of 
them. 

Even Charles was intractable. 

But the seeker sought on, bracing himself in each 
new inquiry by any good work he might accom- 
plish in addition. Persuaded in his generosity that 
whosoever would might be saved, he conceived it 
his business to induce a passion for salvation in 
every one he met. Fine ladies one chanced upon 
traveling, roustabouts in public eating places, 
stable-boys in their stables, all alike were subjected 
to his questioning, his counsel. Once after neglect- 
ing an opportunity to indoctrinate some callous 
men he had been thrown with, he was overtaken 
by a hail storm, and he recognized God’s displeas- 
ure and tightened his resolutions for the future. 

Whosoever would—that was indeed inclusive. 
So inclusive, that when his enthusiasm waned, and 
before he developed the tolerance of his great age, 
it sometimes seemed to him far too inclusive. He 
believed it clear that no one would court damna- 
tion, and that the requirement of an ascetic life 
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was a small price to pay for immortal happiness. 
Yet he learned soon that most people simply would 
not pay that price. And he determined later that 
the specious element in his program had been his 
assumption that all men must be ascetic. That 
was as yet ahead of him, unarrived at, scarcely 
reckoned with. 

In the meantime, in London, he founded a so- 
ciety. For the most part it was similar to those 
in Frederica and Savannah, and to others long 
existent in England. It was distinguished from 
its predecessors by the caption of its bylaws, “A 
Religious Society Meeting in Obedience to the 
Command of God by St. James and by the Advice 
of Peter Bohler,” and by the increased definiteness 
of its organization—into bands, each having five 
to ten members and its own leader. 

Many of the members of this society unquestion- 
ably looked to Germany rather than to Canterbury 
for their illumination, and Wesley’s connection 
with them marks the time in his life when he was 
least whole-heartedly a Churchman. It will not 
do to think of him even then as recreant. He ad- 
mired the moravians so much, he said, that he could 
almost become one of them. But that almost was 
sufficiently broad. 
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He remained a priest always, drawing regularly 
his stipend as a priestly fellow from his college at 
‘Oxford. To believe that he continued to receive 
that money without considering himself as on the 
whole still faithful to the Church, is to believe 
him treacherous. He was plainly not always fas- 
tidious in his ideas of ecclesiastical loyalty; his 
engrossment in his pursuit of spiritual integrity 
drove him to disregard niceties. But he was too 
wise as well as too true to stain himself with per- 
fidy. Spiritual integrity was his whole desire. He 
was striving only to that end. 

All this inquiry, this zeal, could not be fruitless 
always. Charles, in spite of his early indifference, 
was blessed first. But three days later, May 24, 
1738, John also, at a society meeting in London, 
felt his heart strangely warmed and recognized 
that he was beyond doubt saved. The recognition 
was so far from permanent that nearly a year after- 
ward he was still bewailing himself as lost. As for 
utter sinlessness, that was a pinnacle, in his mind, 
that few could balance themselves upon success- 
fully. He admitted the possibility of such a state, 
but he said little about his own achievement of it. 
As late as 1770 he observed of the people who pro- 
fessed to reach that height that only about one in 
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thirty failed to slide down again with distressing 
promptness. But his doubts and fears after 1739 
were constantly less frequent, till they at length 
almost wholly disappeared. The date of his first 
actual testimony of salvation seems to have stood 
throughout his life as one that marked something 
of transcendent importance. 3 

However important it was, it did not cancel the 
desire he had long entertained to visit the mo- 
ravians on the Continent. Along, then, with his 
friend Ingham, he left London about the middle of 
June, and toward the first of August reached 
Herrnhut, the wilderness-camp of ecclesiastic 
Moravia. A fortnight earlier on his way he had 
visited the sect’s Moses, Count Zinzendorf, and 
had enjoyed experiences with him which were lit- 
tle less than blissful. 

Especially valuable was the lesson which the 
Count gave him in humility. Once in a moment 
of release from his devotions, Wesley was regaling 
himself in a quite material garden. Coat off and 
sleeves up, he dug away, grimy, but cooled by the 
wind that blew over his moist body. And presently 
the Count came by, bound for a call upon a neigh- 
boring dignitary. He asked Wesley to accompany 
him. Wesley would go gladly, but he would first 
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have to tidy himself up a bit. But that, the Count 
convinced him, was just the point—he should go 
without tidying himself, for by doing that he might 
show his freedom from the sin of pride. 

Herrnhut surpassed anything he had yet seen. 
Surrounded by much talk of the Lamb’s brides and 
wives and lambkins and of Christ’s chicks, he at- 
tended day-in day-out successive rounds of praise 
and prayer, and witnessed the severely garbed 
brethren file into meeting to occupy one side of 
the church and the severely garbed sistren file in 
to occupy the other side. All this, a precise replica, 
he thought, of the practice of early Christianity, 
was very comforting to him. 

Back in London by the middle of September, he 
found his reminiscences of the visit shadowed with 
doubt. He wondered if the saints he had visited 
were not perhaps taciturn and jesuitical, at once 
haughty in their outlook upon the world and ob- 
sequious in their attitude toward the shepherd, 
the Count. The same complaint was made later 
in England against people who followed Wesley, 
and so far as it dealt with the relations between 
flock and shepherd, it was somewhat accurate. 
Zinzendorf evidently assumed more the attitude of 
a Messiah than Wesley could quite master, but 
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neither he nor any one else could have held over 
his followers, as regarded their doings in this 
world, a rule more arbitrary than Wesley’s. 

The English mind around 1740 was in some ways 
not strictly English. It was definite, logical. And 
among others, that is one reason why the nation 
found it hard to comprehend the vagaries of an 
individual so typically native as Wesley, an un- 
yielding high-church ritualist entangled in lax 
doctrines quite antithetical to his main bent. The 
paradox of Wesley’s state is one that is not infre- 
quent in his country. When he managed so far to 
evade rival whirlpools as to make these whirlpools, 
jointly, the base of his stability, he enacted a pro- 
gram long familiar in English life. If the mastery 
of a sane and ordered way of living brought men 
to a hardness and self-reliance quite at odds with 
wisdom, it was indeed useful to remind them of 
the emptiness of all that they, unaided, might do 
for their salvation. But if too great a stress on 
human weakness led to over-reliance upon forces 
that were supernatural, that, too, was to be 
shunned. 

The moravians were not open to such casuistry. 
As time went on, proceeding from the philosophy 
that no human deed can avail anything, the more 
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stern-minded of them determined that the prosecu- 
tion of virtue was itself wicked, in the nature of a 
presumptuous bribe offered to Divinity. Even 
prayer and participation in the Sacrament seemed 
to them evil practices, contrary to their conviction 
that so far as God goes, which is far indeed, they 
only serve who only stand and wait. 

In Wesley’s mind the gravity of a heresy is de- 
termined by its effect on everyday existence, and 
this development among his allies was most alarm- 
ing. He denounced it with all the vigor he could 
summon; he pleaded with them, he commanded 
- them, to believe that his way and not theirs was 
acceptable. But they were unconscionably stub- 
born, and the only thing Wesley knew to do was 
to secede from them. Standing up at a conference 
of theirs in July, 1740, he sorrowfully put his with- 
drawal into effect. Their actions, he said, flatly 
contrary to the Word of God, had been persisted 
in despite all his warnings and all his pleas and 
all his forbearance, and he was ready to give up. 
Then, calling upon any who were of his opinion 
to follow him, he walked out—at the head of some 
twenty followers. 

The boldness requisite for this step was a new 
trait. Since April he had experienced the ex- 
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hilaration of being held important by huge masses 
of his fellow-creatures—not merely by himself and 
by such handfuls of people as had accepted him in 
Oxford and Savannah. It was this which gave him 
hardihood to maintain his conviction everywhere. 
It was this which stimulated his fancy to the point 
of making him believe that however mysteriously 
God might move, He need not of necessity move 
with such tantalizing deliberation. 

For the wide indorsement he had received in 
the early summer it was necessary to thank George 
Whitefield. More proletarian than Wesley and 
considerably younger, Whitefield had been encour- 
aged by the nonconformists he met during his 
brief stay in America, in an unceremoniousness of 
outlook that Wesley could never attain except for 
transitory moments. 

When Whitefield returned to England in No- 
vember, 1739, he found himself like the Wesleys 
excluded from most of the churches in London. 
Staid functionaries of religion recognized too well 
the social danger of his doctrines to put up with 
him. It did not occur to them that this erratic 
stampeder might, if denied orthodox pulpits, rear 
himself on beer kegs, and, indifferent to all their 
expulsions, have out his say. But they were of an 
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old order, and they could not possibly have guessed 
what course the new whirlwind of democracy 
would raze through all their edifices. One edifice 
began to topple before that force in mid-February 
when Whitefield, finding no church, harangued 
a group of coal miners in the open air at Kings- 
wood, near Bristol. 

When Wesley, summoned by Whitefield, began 
a like course toward the first of April, the edifice 
toppled more fearsomely. For two reasons the 
second shock was certainly graver—because Wes- 
ley was a more formidable man than Whitefield, 
and because it was plain that if Wesley—a gentle- 
man—could prove so irregular, many others might 
prove more irregular. He believed that the 
Church was founded by God and maintained by 
all that was best in humanity, an institution whose 
least pillar was worthy of every support he could 
give it. Yet once he had overcome his misgivings 
as to preaching on secular earth, he was truly 
happy for the first time, most likely, in his whole 
life. Previously he had needed to save his own 
soul. That, now, was accomplished, and the next 
thing before him was evidently the need to save 
as many souls in addition to his own as, with God’s 
help, he possibly could. 
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One source of uneasiness that remained was the 
divergence between himself and Whitefield. He 
could not understand Whitefield’s part in the cam- 
paign to introduce Negro slavery into Georgia. 
All that might be said about the slaves being 
brought to salvation did not mitigate their being 
brought also to a condition too similar to that of 
beasts of burden. “I send you £30,” one of White- 
field’s admirers wrote to him, “for the purchase 
of a Negro. And may the Lord Jesus Christ give 
you, or rather take for Himself, the precious soul 
of the poor slave!” That sentiment was indeed 
admirable, but it left one not quite easy about the 
entire transaction. 

More vital than the issue of slavery was the dog- 
matic issue of predestination. Whitefield was con- 
stantly going back and forth between England and 
America, and the more contact he had with New 
England calvinists, the less willing he was to ac- 
cept Wesley’s leadership. As truly as his master, 
he continued to believe that faith is the best virtue 
to be exercised by all who are salvable. But he 
learned to believe that many persons are not salv- 
able. To extol faith to the point of indicating that 
it can help everybody seemed to him dishonest. 

No one could feel with more emphasis than 
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Wesley that we are all born in iniquity. It seemed 
a truism that the degree of an offense is propor- 
tionate to the dignity of the person offended. And 
the most simple knowledge of mathematics showed 
that as it was God—whose dignity is infinite— 
whom Adam offended, the sin of Adam was in- 
expiable. Let the generations back to our first 
ancestor be a million times multiplied, and the 
marks of his transgression will be evident on the 
last of his descendants. 

In his mercy and in recognition of Christ’s sac- 
rifice, God had granted that certain people should 
be spared the just doom universally prepared for 
mankind. Wesley felt that the number of com- 
mutations was large enough for them to go round 
to everybody who would earnestly ask for one. 
What the convert obtained was a pardon, not a 
certificate of either worth or innocence. 

Whitefield agreed with him as to the nature of 
the commutations, but could not have Wesley’s 
confidence as to their number—the inexhaustibility 
of the supply. That seemed to Wesley beside the 
main point—a thing nobody might know. He 
would not disturb himself over it too greatly. 

People might say what they would of him, but 
he was immeasurably more tranquil than he had 
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been formerly. His preaching, with just enough 
opposition to give zest to it, was evidently one of 
the major phenomena in England—and, for all he 
knew, in the courts of Heaven. And the thousand 
calls he had daily, to answer needs he had himself 
made people aware of, delighted him and stimu- 
lated him to a pitch that would have turned the 
head of one not truly masterful. 

There was, of course, the sad case of Samuel in 
Tiverton. Unconvinced by all signs—if not out of 
Heaven, from whence, thenP—of John’s rightness, 
he died suddenly in November, 1739, before either 
of his brothers could have a final word with him. 
One could only hope that he was not quite lost. 
But happily one could disregard his premonitions, 
doubtless the fruit of intractableness, that a revival 
organized after John’s plan would never stop in- 
side the bounds of the authorized Church. 

Susannah, for her part, was more pliant. More 
conscious, it seems, than John was of the vague- 
ness of his creed, she realized that her acceptance 
of it might not be such an event after all. Samuel 
had warned her against it as most dangerous, but 
she remembered that its essentials, so far as she 
could make them out, were old enough to have been 
held by her father. Besides, with all due respect 
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to Samuel, it was evident to anybody, and more 
especially to her, remembering his miraculous es- 
cape from the fire in Epworth, that John was un- 
mistakably the wiser man. And it should never be 
said of her, the mother of a son like Jack, that she 
was -a woman to deny anything to her child who 
wished only good for her. So she was quite con- 
vinced. 

All she asked was that her boys should not forget 
her in their anxiety to save the world. For, if she 
might say so without sin, the world somehow 
seemed to have less claim upon them than she did. 
- Her home now was at Jack’s quarters in London. 
She lived there and there she would die, but for 
all that she rarely laid eyes on her two boys. Jack’s 
visits, she wrote to Charles in 1739, were “seldom 
and short, for which I never blame him. But, my 
dear Charles, still I want either him or you; for 
indeed in the most literal sense, I am become a 
little child.” 

Yet, do not mourn, Susannah, for you shall re- 
joice in time to come. Though the two or three 
years left to you will not give you much sight of 
John or Charles, these boys will give you at length 
such an epitaph as not many sons in this world have 
found hardihood to write for such a mother. One 
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marvelously, viz.: that after living seventy years, 


quite in darkness, you happily got yourself con- 
verted in time to die a Christian. 
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y hy, why will you not have faith? 
Oh, have tt, have it now.” 

Impressed by his sincerity, the miners 
; _ wondered why not. 
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HEN Wesley was summoned by White- 
field to help him at Kingswood, he found 
it difficult to decide whether to go or not. The 
“custom of preaching outside a consecrated build- 
ing had the soundest precedents, but it had usually 
been resorted to, as by Wesley in Georgia, only 
when no consecrated building was at hand. In 
Kingswood, though the nearest church was three 
miles distant, it was certainly possible for those 
sufficiently interested to find a way to it. The 
question was complicated in Wesley’s mind by the 
judgment he knew would inevitably be formed by 
his enemies. They would very accurately conclude 
that he was preaching out-of-doors primarily to 
thwart the processes of his Church, which in gen- 
eral denied him the use of its pulpits. 
All the members of the society he belonged to in 
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London had pledged themselves to advise with one 
another before leaving town. The first thing for 
him to do, then, was to take his quandary to his 
society meeting. This done, there was a long 
course of debate, with Charles strenuously opposed 
to his going. To solve their difficulties they made 
an appeal to the Bible—by opening it at random 
and blindly setting finger on a passage which they 
supposed would be oracular. But the result was 
obscure. Then they determined to make the de- 
cision by lots. The lots said Go, but many still 
doubted. Again they appealed to the Bible. The 
revelations still refused a clear answer, but Wesley 
convinced himself that they were favorable. He 
put out for Bristol. 

Whitefield’s attainments as a revivalist had been 
sensational, but Wesley’s soon went far beyond any- 
thing in memory. It was not long before he was 
preaching daily to thousands of people, generally, 
so far as economic standards go, of the lowest pos- 
sible order, coal miners who had been abandoned 
to their brutishness. Man and woman, they gath- 
ered, bewildered to see that one who was so right, 
so trim, should think it worth his while to come 
to them. 

All of his sort who had come before had come 
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to scoff. But this man, whether he came in benev- 
olence as he declared, or in scorn as one suspected, 
remained beyond doubt to pray. And he brought 
them news which, if true, was more interesting 
than most things were, by far. He said, gentle- 
man as he was, that by any judgment that was truly 
valid, his sort was actually their sort. He told them 
that by common and unique right of being human 
creatures they might have connections with a 
Power more extensive than that of all the magis- 
trates piled together, more enduring than that of 
the resistant earth that grudged the coal they 
‘filched from it. One might listen to that man with 
such emotions as one could summon beyond stupe- 
faction merely. He was so patently sincere. 

And when he preached to them at evening at 
the foot of a long-sloping hill, and more and more 
men and women crowded round that hill till it 
was itself alive, that truly was a grand sight, cal- 
culated to stir him who talked as well as those who 
listened. When the indifferent sun dazzled his 
eyes, he had but to whisper to that extensive, en- 
during Power he had told them of, and solicitous 
clouds came drifting to mollify him. When rains 
fell, he whispered, and they ceased. 

Composed, dominant, in stature a little paragon 
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of manhood, he preached with unwavering lam- 
bency. Lightly, but pointedly, he sketched the tor- 
ments of perdition. Fully, with rich detail, he pic- 
tured the innumerable delights of Heaven. And 
though all he said was direct and cogent, like 
himself, the bare record of his sermons as it has 
come down, does not indicate the mystical fervor 
that, by universal testimony, emanated from him 
as he talked. That fervor, electric, unexplained, 
caught together for a little while from somewhere, 
was Clean dissipated at his death. Before his death 
it streamed from him at his will, opening such ways 
that even the dullest of his homilies shook hearts 
that better homilies, by wiser men, could never 
touch. 

Do not, he pleaded, hold back because of your 
past life. No number of good deeds can lead us 
farther than faith can; faith may be had for asking. 
And faith, once gained, can surely make us children 
of the Most High, so that we shall be even here 
forever blissful, and in Heaven at length, in per- 
petual ecstasy. Why, why will you not have faith? 
O, have it, have it now. 

Impressed by his sincerity, the miners wondered 
why not. And so they had faith—proceeding with 
unparalleled rapidity through bliss to degrees of 
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ecstasy their prophet had not ventured to promise 
this side Eternity. That was all so much the bet- 
ter. The evidence of the process—tears, and laugh- 
ter, or groans, with stark falling down to earth— 
seemed to many people, including Charles and 
Whitefield, highly scandalous. Wesley maintained 
that the manifestations were so far above merely 
tolerable that to condemn them was blasphemy. 
This downrightness subdued Whitefield to the 
point of acquiescence, and Charles, if never quite 
to that point, at least to a state of resistance that 
was chiefly passive. 

To people who did not know him personally, he 
was not always so convincing. Bishop Butler, for 
example, so far evaded his spell that he refused 
Wesley’s request for his sanction of the evangelical 
work in Kingswood. After blaming him for pre- 
tending to extraordinary communion with Heaven 
—a charge Wesley denied—the bishop concluded : 
Well, sir, since you ask my advice, I give it freely. 
You have no business here; you are not commis- 
sioned to preach in this diocese. Therefore, I ad- 
vise you to go hence. 

Not long before, in Georgia, Wesley had re- 
pelled other priests from his parish with matter- 
of-fact directness. But since then he, if not Bishop 
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Butler, had made the acquaintance of the Reverend © 
Bohler, and he felt that all that was past. God in 
Scripture commands me, he said, according to my 
power to instruct the ignorant, reform the wicked, 
confirm the virtuous. Man forbids me to do this 
in another’s parish; that is, in effect, not to do it 
at all, seeing I have now no parish of my own, nor 
probably ever shall. Whom then shall I fear, God 
or mane I look upon all the world as my parish; 
thus far I mean that, in whatever part of it I am, 
I judge it meet, right, and my bounden duty to 
declare unto all that are willing to hear the glad 
tidings of salvation. This is the work which I 
know God has called me to, and sure I am that 
His blessing attends it. 

That was his conviction, and as for Bishop But- 
ler’s challenge, the only thing to do was to defy it. 
He answered the bishop, then, with a candor that 
one of them doubtless thought brave—the other, 
impudent. 

My lord, he said, my business on earth is to do 
what good I can. Wherever, therefore, I think I 
can do most good, there must I stay, so long as I 
think so. At present I think I can do most good 
here; therefore, here I stay. Ordained a priest, I 
am a priest of the church universal. Ordained a 
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fellow of a college, I was not limited to any par- 
ticular curé. I conceive not, therefore, that in 
preaching here I break any human law. When I 
am convinced I do, then it will be time to ask, Shall 
I obey God or man? But if I should be convinced 
in the meanwhile that I could advance the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls in any other place 
more than in Bristol, in that hour, by God’s help, 
I will go hence, which till then I may not do. 

The walls of that diocese, let the bishop say what 
he would, had gone down before a new Gideon. 
And a great part of Bristol welcomed the invader. 
- Perhaps the glamor of his coming from the capital 
gave him a fascination he would not have had if he 
had come from anywhere else—even after he had 
manifested his powers by his magic among the 
wretches at Kingswood. He soon associated him- 
self with the regulation Church societies already 
existing in Bristol, and became the most consider- 
able force in their operation. Vastly stimulated, 
these bodies rapidly outgrew their old quarters, 
and erected a joint meeting house. 

At first it was planned that the full ownership 
of the structure should be vested in a board of 
trustees resident in Bristol. Upon consideration, 
Wesley decided, since it was necessary for him to 
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guarantee the entire cost of the building, to turn 
it over to the trustees only if they would give him 
the final direction as to what went on inside it. 
Otherwise, he foresaw that the type of preaching 
done in the house would inevitably be subject to 
the approval of the trustees, and he was persuaded 
that a censorship of that kind might prove more 
intolerable to him than a censorship of bishops. 
He had not delivered himself from the fryingpan 
for no better purpose than to fall into the spider. 

Aside from laborers, the people whom he found 
most sensitive to his ministry were usually from 
social groups little more elevated. This is true of 
most prophets and their disciples, but the lower 
middle classes in England in 1740 were in a mood 
uniquely hospitable to any agency that came offer- 
ing redemption. Artisans and small shopkeepers, 
as well as miners, looking upon the world, could 
not shun the belief that it was a bad place. The 
conclusion was in their day perhaps more than 
usually inescapable. 

The puritan revolution and the revolution of 
1688, with all their promises, had yielded little or 
nothing to the lower classes. ‘Those classes had 
become conscious of religious people’s being 
sharply divided into conformists and noncom- 
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formists, and later, of conformists being further 
divided into people who thought the King should 
be supreme in religious matters and people who 
did not. But that consciousness, though dearly 
bought, had provided few comforts of any kind 
that were really palpable. 

The ordinary man, abandoned by a Church that 
busied itself mostly with high politics, lifted him- 
self but feebly by his own efforts. And during 
Wesley’s ministry every complicating force that 
men had learned to live with was inexplicably 
multiplying itself. 

The old half-barbarous, half-idyllic world had 
at length bred for its service, out of iron by steam, 
a new slave, a giant that was to prove a new 
master. And this giant, the machine, would soon 
be shouldering man from his accustomed places. 
That prospect was dimly felt everywhere, and man 
was a little dazed, not knowing just where to turn. 
For he did not see as yet that the more machines 
could fabricate, the more man, for a while, at least, 
could put to his uses, and so need more workers 
to attend more machines, running to satisfy—and 
even to create—more wants. 

Weakened by poverty, and confused by a lack of 
social standards, the common man in Wesley’s day 
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was largely at his row’s end. That time was a sad 
time in England. Not often has the whining of 
self-pity been so loud there. Not often has deep 
drunkenness been so general, so raucous, so des- 
olating. Not often has carnality, always prone in 
English air to turn a bawdy slut, sidled so un- 
ashamed through dingy ways and lanes garlanded 
with spring. The rich grew rich, the poor poorer, 
till at last the national life, baffled, stumbled dan- 
gerously at a place that seemed too likely, itself, 
a row’s end of a quite transcendental kind. 

It was a national life eager for a new gospel, 
and the doctrine that Wesley would soon be carry- 
ing everywhere in his saddlebags was exactly 
suited to the occasion. For primarily it was a 
doctrine acceptable to the poor. It offered them, 
at the price of thrift and plain living and patience 
till they died—oh, how short a time compared 
with Eternity—a joy that should be forever per- 
fect, and vastly more opulent than Cinderella’s 
godmother’s. 

In palace and in jail he contrived to get that 
doctrine stated throughout his own islands. In 
_ America it spread with such effect that even when 
he was nearly seventy he was still hoping to answer 
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the cry of the colonials that he come over and 
help them. 

The geographic diversity of his work was on the 
whole more satisfying to him than its social diver- 
sity. Try as he would he was never able to trust the 
smart world of London—skeptical, abstract, com- 
placent—any more fully than that world at the 
beginning of his work trusted him. The agree- 
ment between him and it was mutualy frigid. 

Among others who heard him preach at Oxford 
during 1744 was the student William Blackstone. 
And Blackstone wrote a letter about what he had 
heard: We were entertained yesterday by a Curi- 
ous Sermon from Wesley Ye Methodist. Among 
other equally modest particulars, He informed us: 
ist, That there was not one Christian among all ye 
heads of Houses. 2ndly. That Pride, Gluttony, 
Avarice, Luxury, Sensuality and Drunkenness 
were ye General Characteristics of all Fellows of 
Colleges, who were useless to a proverbial useless- 
ness. Lastly, that ye younger part of ye University 
were a generation of triflers, all of them perjured, 
and not one of them of any Religion at all. His 
notes were demanded by ye Vice Chancellor, but 
on mature deliberation, it has been thought proper 
to punish him by a mortifying neglect. 
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Wesley’s misgiving about the upper classes con- 
fined itself solely to the matter of their spiritual 
validity. As long as he lived, he saw to it that the 
same misgiving in the minds of his proletarian fol- 
lowers was confined within the same bounds. But 
when he sowed that misgiving freely, that Heav- 
enly Equalitarianism, he sowed also tares that 
would sprout and reveal themselves one day for 
Earthly Equalitarianism. For a long time he 
might quell those tares so that his followers would 
not be conscious of the fateful insemination—so 
lost would they be in wonder of the true harvest 
he had brought to being. But those tares would 
be germinating through all the English world. 
They, with other seeds of like strain, sown often 
by men wishing harvests he could not have wished, 
would be matting all soils with the tendrils of their 
roots. Beyond his time, beyond the day of York- 
town and of Peterloo, they might be held in check. 
But at Vicksburg and at Gettysburg they would 
flourish like green bays. 

At the beginning of his work, the discerning saw 
those disparate seed and were afraid. The setting 
of such notions into the heads of the ignorant and 
irresponsible seemed to them the farthest reach of 
culpability. But as they saw how carefully Wes- 
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ley tended his fields, how vigorously he empha- 
sized the mortal price of immortal bliss, they were 
assuaged. ‘They concluded that he was after all 
no lout, but a very estimable gentleman indeed— 
as they might have known all along in considera- 
tion of his parentage and education. 

The general toleration of him was a long time 
establishing itself. Before it came Wesley was the 
prime target of every bellicose agent both of re- 
spectability and of nihilism. Wit after wit flicked 
him with satire. One Church dignitary after an- 
other flayed him in sermon and pamphlet. Vicar 
after vicar over the entire kingdom—before he 
could even approach their churches—viciously de- 
nied him the privilege of using them for his orgies. 
The half-peasant creatures who were later to form 
a substantial body of his followers, snarled and 
scratched at him when they could come close 
enough, or hurled bad vegetables at him—or eggs 
or curses or sometimes stones—when they were 
forced to keep distant. 

Suspected as a puritan for his religious zeal, 
rendered a universal bugaboo, he was not long in 
being suspected as a papist. For a papist in his 
England was also a universal bugaboo, a man who, 
like Wesley, favored ritualism. Unlike Wesley, 
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a papist was thought of as favoring the substitution 
of Prince James for King George, and the exalta- 
tion of continental Europe at the expense of those 
islands which were home. But the distinctions 
were too fine for ordinary men, and the identifica- 
tion of Wesley with two mutually exclusive groups, 
both repugnant to him, was soon very usual. 

The pertinacious little man was not halted. The 
English government, which he venerated, stood 
true to him, working calmly, if sometimes be- 
latedly, through its courts to quash any agency that 
illegally attacked him. And there were many who 
exhibited in his behalf a sword play that was thor- 
oughly effective. 

His converts, mad in their advocacy of him, at 
times overleapt charity in their anxiety to have him 
preach it. Once when he and his listeners were 
besieged by a mob, one of his defenders, heating 
a fire-poker to a point just short of redness, leaned 
from the door and brandished it. And as foeman 
after foeman laid hold of the apparently harmless 
weapon, he found his attention curiously diverted 
from such abstractions as a man’s right to preach 
in quarters that are mainly secular. That sort of 
dialectics could clearly not be countenanced. 

Wesley’s own efforts to defend himself were 
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quite impeccable. As for the dignitaries among 
his detractors, he struck back at them with arms 
he knew the use of as well as they. And as for 
the more immediate personal attack of the indig- 
nitaries, he remembered perhaps that it was ac- 
tuated as much by the surreptitious bribes of their 
superiors as by the irrepressible impulse of butcher 
and baker to make hubbub over anything they can 
storm without too great hazard. 

If abhorrence against him came forward in bat- 
talions, he was fascinated; he would treat it seri- 
ously. Let him get a word at his pursuers, turning 
upon them at some street’s end and facing them 
down, and the chances were ten to one he would 
wind up by sealing half of them for Heaven—and 
organizing them before he left into a society. If 
abhorrence against him came forward less numer- 
ously, he was also fascinated—at times with a sort 
of boisterous humor. 

Riding horseback one day on a country road, 
he fell in with a man traveling in the same direc- 
tion. In spite of all Wesley could do, the simple 
gossip would have nothing of it except that they 
discuss religion. This soon brought the man to a 
denunciation of the Wesleys, whom he had never 
heard nor yet, he thanked God, so much as seen. 
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“But I,” said his taciturn companion, “am myself 
John Wesley.” That was a signal for instant 
flight. The frightened man put spurs to his horse 
and went tearing away. Wesley, realizing that his 
own horse was better, pursued the enemy and 
throughout the remainder of the journey expanded 
copiously, if vainly, on the new-birth. 

At another time, in Bath, the professional dandy, 
Beau Nash, made bold to challenge Wesley to 
argument. That was a bad day for the Beau. For 
his destruction of John Wesley was as little com- 
plete as a pat of butter might effect against a mill- 
stone. 

By whose authority, asked the Beau, are you 
here? 

By the authority of Jesus Christ, was the retort, 
conveyed to me by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But this is a conventicle, contrary to the act of 
parliament. 

No, conventicles are seditious meetings. 

I say it is. And besides your preaching fright- 
ens people out of their wits. 

Sir, did you ever hear me preach? 

No. 

How then can you judge of what you never 
heard? 
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I judge by common report. 

Common report is not enough. Give me leave 
to ask you, sir, is not your name Nash? 

It is. 

Sir, I dare not judge of you by common report. 


But during his first evangelical experience 
around Bristol, the four winds had not yet taken 
up Wesley’s fame to blow it. There at first his 
interest was still undiverted from the single end of 
bringing people to a conception and practice of 
his idea of religion. Later, when he had roused 
so many, it became necessary to set them for se- 
curity’s sake into definite organizations. The 
placing of them and the rules of conduct he made 
for them were patterned directly upon the society 
he had been a member of in London, and upon 
those he had established in Bristol. 

Members were divided into classes, and the 
classes further divided into bands, each group 
under the superintendence of a convert who was 
notable for dependability and balance as well as 
zeal. All candidates for admission agreed to ob- 
serve strict simplicity of life, and to abide by pro- 
scriptions that lingered in Wesley’s mind from his 
ascetic days at Oxford as conducive to holiness. 
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“How much easier it is,” he once exclaimed, 
“wholly to conquer our natural desires than to 
gratify them exactly so far as Christian temperance 
allows!” Easier, he meant, for methodists, whom 
he could never disassociate from the half-monastic 
ideal of his own twenties, whom, in his eighties, he 
often longed to render back into a definitely pecu- 
liar group. Not easier, of course, for the ordinary 
run of men whom, in some of his moods, he was as 
little concerned to make rules for as St. Benedict 
in the sixth century has been concerned to make 
rules for the great world beyond his cloisters. 

Most men, it seemed, were ineradicably secular, 
and would doubtless remain so. One might en- 
courage them in rectitude and put them in way of 
God’s perennial pardon; it was hard to hope, even 
for people likely to escape Hell, that they would 
attain in this life more than a passing virtue and 
a humility for their transgressions. But some- 
where there must be set apart some examples of 
what all men some day might come to—when the 
world should be more ordered, and Satan more 
securely chained. 

The proscriptions Wesley had known at Oxford 
had been set for an intensely pious group of fairly 
affluent young men, and the virtue of observing 
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them had lain in denying oneself what one might 
easily obtain. They had suited him admirably. On 
other accounts they later suited also his generally 
quite impecunious followers. For the delights he 
forbade were costly, and as far beyond the reach 
of most of his converts as grapes hanging in a high * 
tree. It was pleasant to be told that those delights 
were sour and sure to sicken at last the apparently 
enviable great folk who somehow managed to get 
hold of them. 

No one would have said that such reasoning was 
forceful because it was at bottom compensatory. 
Most possibly no one realized that that quality 
accounted for its attractiveness. But it seems 
likely that because of that quality far more people 
committed themselves to Wesley than had reso- 
lution to carry out his demands. 

Among the indulgences the pinched and strait- 
ened methodists forswore—at least so long as they 
were pinched and straitened—were levitousness, 
pomp, jewelry, rich viands, liquors, tobacco, thea- 
ters, balls. Once admitted to the society every 
member received a ticket to be periodically re- 
newed, and this renewal could be had only upon 
sustaining a reputation for good conduct. All 
members were subjected weekly to a catechism 
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which they must answer satisfactorily in open 
meeting or be expelled. 

Even with these safeguards, not all Wesley’s 
followers occupied equal eminences of virtue. 
Most of them were fit for inclusion in united soci- 
eties merely; some, of a higher degree of consecra- 
tion, in band societies; and a very few were put 
into the select societies—people who had been ren- 
dered perfect, in the Scriptural phrase, even as 
their Father in Heaven. 

In the time of his greatest strictness and his 
greatest strength it was a full stint for him to en- 
force his mandates. As he softened in his views 
and as he went downhill toward the final weak- 
ness of his death, increasing numbers of his people 
presumed to tamper with his code, for their own 
comfort. His alignment of his followers in accord 
with their varying degrees of holiness shaped it- 
self in different societies to suit particular condi- 
tions. His initial plan to have all his followers 
at last hold all their property in common was to- 
tally forgotten. The old test-questions he had 
insisted on for membership were abandoned as too 
intimate, too pryingly personal. The tickets that 
had seemed to him fundamentally necessary, no 
longer, in great stretches of his realm, came down 
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like manna, and none of the faithful was faithful 
enough to be greatly sorry. 

It was this adaptableness of methodism which 
made it thrive. But that quality carried with it 
among some other disadvantages common to live 
organisms, a shiftiness which makes it impossible 
to define the fixed status of the methodist societies. 
There was no fixed status. The societies in 1790 
were no more what they were in 1750 than Wesley 
was. 

After Wesley’s withdrawal from the moravians 
because of their disregard of good works, he as- 
sembled his followers in the repaired ruin of a 
munitions plant, the first Wesleyan meetinghouse 
in London. It was a cheaply constructed building, 
but it was large, about 100 x 120 feet, and at times 
Wesley preached in it to as many, he estimated, 
as seven or eight thousand. Named in memory of 
its previous function, the Foundry, it was a sort 
of combination St. Peter’s and Vatican from its 
occupation in 1739 till 1778, when it was aban- 
doned because of the expiration of a lease. 

When it was remodeled, it contained besides 
Wesley’s residence and the main chapel, a school- 
room and a bookstore for the sale of approved 
publications. Seats in the chapel were simple, 
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and open to all comers, with the single restriction 
that men and women should not sit together. And 
over it all in a neat belfry was a bell that has had 
few equals for industry in all the history of sum- 
moning. At five every morning it set to work, call- 
ing all and sundry to a service which Wesley 
believed the foundation stone of proper living, and 
at nine in the evenings it rang last, reminding all 
within its hearing, who were not engaged in some 
other works of evangelism, that it was time to 
inaugurate the family worship necessary before 
going to bed. 

As methodist activities became more varied 
Wesley’s chief lieutenant, and indeed co-autocrat 
in the early stages of his career, was his brother 
Charles. From childhood they had loved each 
other devotedly, and though Charles was enough 
Susannah’s son to grant John a kind of supremacy, 
it was true that he had preceded John as an Oxford 
methodist and as a convert to the new faith. It 
was hardly possible, then, for John to feel that his 
brother’s worth as an evangelist was not practically 
equal to hisown. The popular verdict did not give 
Charles such a rating. 

John, from that fact and from growing disagree- 
ment between them as to policy, came to regard 
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himself, with diminishing objection from Charles, 
as incontestably the leader of all the methodist 
societies. One of the earliest disagreements be- 
tween them turned on John’s indulgence of the 
uncontrolled emotionalism displayed by his con- 
verts. The contention that resulted left John vic- 
tor, but if one may judge from his growing 
unwillingness to tolerate sensationalism, it seems 
that Charles was able in time to give prevalence 
by insinuation to a viewpoint that he could not 
sustain by forthright argument. 

The fundamnetal difference between the broth- 
~ers had to do with the likelihood that their soci- 
eties would at last break away from the established 
Church. Professing unreserved fealty to it, they 
were both willing to violate its traditions by out- 
of-door preaching and extempore prayer. Further 
than that Charles hesitated to go. 

John had fewer scruples. His voracious pro- 
gram of reading led him to books contending that 
the distinction between bishops and priests was 
more profane than sacred. He announced that this 
contention seemed to him sound, and he relented, 
sporadically, in his loyalty to the Church to the 
extent of granting that secession from it might be 
a question not so much of wrongdoing as of inex- 
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pediency. His tolerance of nonconformists was 
always subject to check by memory of his father, 
but as many of them came into his organization 
he could not help yielding to the convictions of 
people who were on the whole such good Chris- 
tians. Another force alienating him from the 
Church was created by the entry into his camp 
of many pious non-jurors—people who had dis- 
approved the course of the bishops in submitting 
to the expulsion of James IT. 

By far the most vigorous influence in this direc- 
tion was exercised by the unordained assistants 
whom Wesley evoked and organized for the prose- 
cution of his work. These men, self-abnegatory 
in worldly things to the last reach of their chief’s 
demand, could not quiet their hankering to ad- 
minister the Sacrament. But that was quite be- 
yond the limit of Wesley’s endurance. From time 
to time he would rouse himself and denounce that 
impulse as totally reprehensible, the offspring of 
a presumption that was tinged with blasphemy. 

But Charles saw which way the wind blew. 
Perhaps, he argued, you can stem this business 
while you live, but if you continue year by year 
to put up with it, the brethren will look after them- 
selves with sufficient alacrity once you are dead. 
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John said that about what happened then he would 
not concern himself—and as for the direction of 
the wind, perhaps that, too, could be shifted by 
the Lord when he thought well to shift it. 

The disagreement was not settled. It continued 
till Charles one day yielded his disputatiousness 
along with every other trait of his that was mortal, 
and till John fell at last into the coma that gives 
on Eternity. 

All of that seemed to Wesley, like so much else, 
far removed from the main issue of saving souls 
at the greatest possible speed. The situation was 
cluttered enough at best, for though he assured his 
converts that righteousness after the new birth was 
utterly necessary, he was learning that righteous- 
ness and squalor lie ill in the same bed. There he 
was, then, forced, if he meant to save souls, to 
inaugurate some devices for ministering to the 
well-being of men’s bodies. 

What to him, lonesomely potent in a drowning 
world, was Charles’s timorousness? What, of all 
things under the canopy of heaven, were the 
chimney-side griefs of his perennially forlorn 
sisters? He would care for them, by deputy, as 
far as needful. But for Emmy to demand his time 
as well as his money seemed to him extortionate. 

Peas. 
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“You complain,” he wrote to her, “that for a 
long time I have not done you the least kindness. 
Do I dream? Whose house was you in for three 
months? By whose money was you sustained? 
You are of all creatures the most unthankful. I 
stand amazed at you. Surely whenever your eyes 
are opened, you will make no scruple to pronounce 
yourself (whores and murderers not excepted) the 
very chief of sinners.” ‘That doubtless would in- 
dicate to her how small a right she had to trouble 
him. 

There was also Patty, draining his energy by 
her wasting grief over the death of her baby. That 
was not considerate of her. ‘‘As for me,” he ad- 
vised her, “I believe that the death of your chil- 
dren is a great instance of the goodness of God 
toward you. You have often mentioned to me 
how much of your time they took up. Now that 
time is restored to you.” But there was little 
placating women—and the world sinking, sinking, 
held its hands up, he believed, to him, very lone- 
somely able to give it succor. 

There was Newcastle, for instance, a coal center 
like Bristol, as full of callous men as Kingswood, 
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whom he might go over and help. He pushed on 
to Newcastle. 

O, make haste, Charles, and go down to Bristol 
lest the flame lighted there be put out. O make 

haste, Thomas Maxfield—you whose call to preach 
~ is vouched for by my mother—and sustain the zeal 
of those I have left in London—go, Thomas— 
truly you are unordained but the emergency is 
great and I cannot as yet do without you. 

In Newcastle the entire world, it seemed, 
flocked to him for salvation. This place, surely, 
was a fit capital for him. He built a meeting place 
named, quite irrelevantly, the Orphan House. He 
called more and more into the fold. 

Once while he was there in 1745, the city was 
in panic before the threatened invasion of the 
Stuart Pretender to the throne. That, too, was 
an interruption more vexing than the wails of his 
distressed sisters. But he threw all his authority 
against the enemy, assuring doubters that it was not 
unsanctified to bear arms for one’s country. And 
before long the danger was quite past. In the 
main his work went on apace, new souls—after 
shrieks consequent upon being, as it seemed, torn 
to pieces or pierced by knives—coming steadily 
into the Kingdom. 
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But three cities hardly make up the entire world, 
and it seemed desirable to extend his activities 
farther and farther. Not too distant, between 
Newcastle and London, lay Epworth, with John 
Romley, his father’s one-time ward, as rector; and 
adjacent, lay Wroote, with brother-in-law John 
Whitelamb as rector—though Molly, his wife, was 
long dead. Wesley determined to stop there at the 
first opportunity. 

He arrived late one Saturday toward the first 
of June, and next morning, having offered, to no 
effect, to assist Romley with the services, he settled 
himself in the old church to hear what he could 
from the pulpit which had so long harbored his 
father. Mr. Romley’s conduct was astounding; he 
was pleased to confine his remarks to a denuncia- 
tion of nearly everything Wesley thought most 
pointedly obligatory, But one thing was sure— 
that he should not impede God’s work, and Wesley 
meant to see to that much instantly. As people 
left the church, then, he had word passed round 
to them that that night at six he would preach in 
the churchyard. 

And on that evening and on seven successive 
evenings, in the long sweet twilight of summer in 
that land, he preached. And the pulpit he used— 
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denied his father’s—was his father’s grave, and his 
first text, which he cried aloud, he says, was one 
that even stockishness must be at pains to hear un- 
moved: The Kingdom of Heaven is not meat and 
drink but righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. Here, too—seemingly pierced by 
knives and torn in pieces—many wretched mortals, 
with a vitality too dim, beside his, to take note of, 
accepted joyously his assurance that from then on 
the world would be less grinding upon them— 
without sorrow, without despair. 

What John Romley did about all this is nowhere 
set down. But John Whitelamb listened, and 
wrote afterward a letter expressive of what most 
people besides John Romley must certainly have 
thought. “Your presence,” he said, “creates an 
awe, as if you were an inhabitant of another world. 
The sight of you moves me strangely.” 

Not for nothing did that little paragon of man- 
hood—unwaveringly lambent—mount such a pul- 
pit and proclaim God’s first truth. 
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If the new-born could be bound to- 
gether in the fashion of mountain climb- 
ers, they might in a way check deviations 
from the true path. 








VII 
BUILDER 


HE normal doubt of one’s mandate to in- 
duce change in one’s fellow-creatures is 
doubtless minimized in people who grow up in 
rectories. That doubt seems never to have been 
consistently present in Wesley’s character, and as 
he grew older its intrusions were less and less fre- 
quent. Any qualms he may have felt in that regard 
must have been quite stilled by the undeniably vast 
reach of his influence—a phenomenon that he chose 
naturally to think of as of God’s doing. 

A thing in all likelihood of some one else’s doing 
was the emphasis set by many Christians on mat- 
ters not essential to salvation. In spite of all his 
agreements with Whitefield that they would subor- 
dinate preaching on such matters, Whitefield’s 
followers were incessantly busy proclaiming an im- 
mutable destiny. They maintained that each 
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Heavenly commutation for wicked men had been 
written for a particular individual, and that per- 
sons who had not been provided for in that regard 
were simply unfortunate. 

The conclusion as to those who had been pro- 
vided for was more complicated. Some held that 
the commutations would at a proper moment be 
thrust upon such people willy-nilly. Others held 
that though the commutations were prepared and 
would be distributed, they must be validated by 
prayerful and discreet living. But this debate was 
merely a phase of the main issue: whether or not 
there are persons who must necessarily be lost. 

Wesley was anxious to affiliate himself with 
people of wide variations of opinion. He would 
have accepted the calvinists gladly, but they would 
remain with him only if he would adopt their 
teachings. One Mr. Acourt, for instance, made 
that clear to him: 

Do you, he asked Wesley, refuse admitting a 
person into your society only because he differs 
from you in opinion? 

No, Wesley answered, but what opinion do you 
mean? 

That of election. I hold, a certain number is 
elected from eternity. And these must and shall 
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be saved. And the rest of mankind must and shall 
be damned. And many of your society hold the 
same. 7 

I never asked whether they held it or no. Only 
let them not trouble others by disputing about it. 

Nay, but I will dispute about it. 

What, wherever you comer 

Yes, wherever I come. 

Why then would you come among us who you 
know are of another mind? 

Because you are all wrong and I am resolved to 
set you all right. 

I fear your coming with this view would neither 
profit you nor us. 

Then I will go and tell all the world that you 
and your brother are false prophets. And [ tell 
you, in one fortnight, you will all be in confusion. 


The theologic swagger of Mr. Acourt and of 
many like him soon did its work, and there was a 
definite rift in methodism. Both groups continued 
to profess themselves loyal to the national Church, 
and each of them blamed the other for being the 
ageressor in disunion. But the break was none the 
less clear. The personal affection between the 
leaders of the two groups, Wesley and Whitefield, 
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was fixed and they did not carry on a very thor- 
oughgoing condemnation of each other. Their 
followers were not so discreet. And as the re- 
straining influence of Whitefield had frequently to 
be exercised from distant places in America, it 
usually lost its force by the time it reached 
England. 

Even at home Whitefield could not dominate 
his disciples so thoroughly as Wesley dominated 
his. Quite as great a preacher, by many judg- 
ments, as Wesley, he was admittedly neither an 
organizer nor an executive, and the result of his 
work was often transient. He was in many ways 
the second fiddle in his own band. The leadership 
went to the Countess of Huntingdon. That lady, 
pious and rich, was very earnestly convinced of 
predestination. She was able, out of her purse, 
to conjure up for her fellow calvinists a genius 
of unity and discipline which Wesley alone could 
conjure from airy nothing. 

For a long time her votaries as well as Wesley’s 
were loosely known as methodists. At length it 
became customary to leave to Wesley the tradi- 
tional title, which he had never fostered, and to 
refer to the calvinist proponents of faith-above- 
works as Lady Huntingdon’s connection. With- 
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out minimizing their difference, the two groups 
remembered their likeness sufficiently well to de- 
termine, upon Whitefield’s suggestion, to preach 
most the dogmas they held in common. In other 
regards they agreed as if by treaty merely to dis- 
agree. In this way, for many years, the war 
smoldered. 

Wesley’s interest was in the means best fitted 
for an emergency. To the end of salvation he was 
willing to make the widest compromises. Certain 
people obviously would not do. Jews, Turks, in- 
fidels and papists evidently stood on shifting sand; 
Socinians and Arians were as bad. And of course 
if one went too far in the direction of predestina- 
tion, masses of people were automatically cut off 
from the chance of Heaven—and that was hardly 
possible in view of the superb sermons one might 
gain admission to for the asking. In general he 
believed all doctrines secondary to faith and decent 
behavior. As his activities became more multi- 
farious, the continued quibbles of the Countess 
seemed to him of a slightness that did not require 
his personal attention; his side of that argument he 
could turn over, upon the whole, to this one or 
that one of his lieutenants. 

The urgent problem that remained for him was 
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one of a practical nature only—to convert as many 
people as he could—which was to say, to gain a 
hearing from them—and having converted them 
to keep them converted. The last phase of the 
problem was the more difficult. Each new soul, a 
swaddled infant, was so prone to wander off, per- 
haps on all fours, into forbidden territory, that it 
was necessary for some one to stay always at hand, 
somewhat in the capacity of a spiritual wet-nurse. 
That work was clearly easier than that of a spir- 
itual midwife, and economy dictated that it be 
given over to less competent persons. 

If the new-born could be bound together in the 
fashion of mountain climbers, they might in a way 
check individual deviations from the true path. 
And if the less capable of them could be taught 
that good conduct on their part would assure the 
nursemaid’s meeting certain primitive wants of 
theirs—like those for food and shelter—the nurse- 
maid’s task might be greatly simplified. 

Another method of forbidding juvenile access to 
iniquity is to fence it off with a great wall of pious 
volumes properly set one on another by an ob- 
stetrician who is also an engineer, an author, and 
a critic. And above all the obstetrician must him- 
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self come round as often as may be, to instruct the 
nursemaid and exhort her charges. 

Through the offices of Peter Bohler, Wesley 
had at last brought himself to the light. In turn 
he had found himself able to bring others to the 
light; that much was settled, and he would keep 
on at that work till he died. The new part of his 
task was to keep his converts from being drawn 
back again into the womb of darkness. Every 
device he adopted to that end was inspired by the 
soundest reason, and once it is granted that new- 
birth is salutary—and who in reason will not grant 
itP—it is necessary to regard Wesley as a supreme 
genius, one who built out of something that was ob- 
vious to him alone a structure that has few equals 
for massiveness. 

Avoiding, in general, farmers, whom he believed 
stupid, and rich people, whom he believed repro- 
bate, he tracked England interminably from one 
village to another, from one city to another, all 
his life. Nothing retarded him, neither foul 
weather nor foul roads, nor assault from serf or 
potentate, nor private pain or sorrow. Alone, on 
horseback, the robes of his ecclesiasticism tucked 
neatly about him, he regaled himself with song and 
much studious reading, calling down, when neces- 
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sary, the emolliency of Heaven—sovereign, it 
proved, for spavin as well as for unholy thoughts. 

His first work on arriving at a destination, if he 
had not already been defied by the local clergy, 
was to ask for the use of the church. Sometimes 
the request was granted, but oftener it was denied. 
In either case, whether in a regular pulpit or 
mounted on a chair at a street crossing, he soon got 
down to his work. Then, surrounded by foes or 
worshipers—all, almost wholly from the lower 
orders of society—he held forth in his old theme, 
often in old words. But always he preached with 
the old unwavering lambency that reduced to dust 
any one who opposed him, and then made of that 
dust a new creature, in an image surprisingly like 
that of its creator. 

After he had been some time in a community, he 
organized his subjects into a society, set rules for 
them, ordered them to be mutually watchful, and 
as fully as possible to confine both their associa- 
tion and their trade to one another. Some of their 
own group were appointed leaders. Arrange- 
ments were made for visits by a succession of un- 
ordained men, who, purely by Wesley’s invitation 
and under his direction, would carry on his ex- 
hortation. 
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Charles believed that the employment of unor- 
dained men in this connection was most dangerous, 
but John’s mind was quite settled, and the pilgrims 
pushed on, lay-preachers, capable of all except the 
very highest of priestly functions. In fact, it was 
possible for the most ordinary member of a society, 
if he was considered worthy, to preach while still 
pursuing his accustomed work. Between such a 
person and one of Wesley’s itinerants the chief dif- 
ference seems to have been that one was devoted 
wholly to the business of salvation while the other 

occupied himself with it only when he could find 
leisure. As soon as all these principles and prac- 
tices were understood by a newly founded society, 
Wesley moved on to the next town to establish an- 
other. But before he left, he dispensed a thousand 
directions, and many promises of sending Brother 
Charles before very long, and of coming himself 
again before always. 

Good-by, brother, God bless you, good-by. You 
can always reach me by letter in London. Any 
surplus funds you have for charity will always 
be welcome. Any books you need may be had 
from the Foundry book room. Oh, buy these 
books. Few things are better than good reading. 
Let me know if anything goes amiss, and I shall 
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come back to set it straight. Never fear. Pray 
forme. Good-by. 

And so, over and over. At first through the 
regions of England that were somewhat indus- 
trialized, and at last, no longer horseback but in a 
carriage fitted out with a desk and bookcase, he 
moved through all Britain. And wherever he went 
he left behind him a trail of converts—as sons of 
God, almost incredibly pious—as sons of man, al- 
most incredibly thrifty. Often they met together 
—these colliers, these weavers, these tradesmen— 
to hear sermons and to pray and sing, and from 
time to time on watch-nights they persevered till 
dawn came, in their exercises. Mighty was the 
scandal. Dark tales of loose dalliance in the dark 
nights ran everywhere. But Wesley was not dis- 
turbed. On the whole he believed the meetings 
good, and he would not curb them. He would 
confine himself to a direction that they be held 
on the full of the moon only. 

The great circuit was established—so far flung 
and at once so populous that it was simply more 
than one man could do to get round it. Yet some 
one was obliged to go, if nothing else, to administer 
the Sacrament. A regular participation in that 
Feast was necessary, and no lay-preacher, whatever 
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his virtue, might intermeddle with that Mystery. 
That Mystery might be celebrated by ordained 
ministers only. 

During the first stages of his evangelism, Wesley 
was firm in his instructions that all his recruits 
should go to Church regularly for the Sacrament. 
But certain rectors began refusing it to people on 
the mere ground of their being methodists, and 
many methodists were provokingly unwilling to 
receive it, even when it was offered them, at the 
hands of priests who had not been reborn. The 
_ result was that after about 1740 Wesley grudg- 
ingly conformed his will to the necessities, and 
undertook to secure ordained ministers to offer 
the Sacrament in his own meetinghouses. And 
ordained helpers were very scarce. There was 
Charles, of course, ready, if none too enthusiasti- 
cally so, to go where he was needed. And here 
and there over the country a number of regular 
ecclesiastics had so far accepted the dogma of the 
new-birth that they were willing, within reason, 
to itinerate. 

All his life, Wesley had been accustomed to ask 
advice when the complication of events turned be- 
wildering. If what his counselors told him con- 
flicted with views he had already formed, his prac- 
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tice was to trust his own feelings. But he seems to 
have been strengthened in his confidence by going 
through the form, at least, of amenability. 

In the summer of 1744 he summoned Charles 
and four other clergymen and four lay-preachers 
to meet him at the Foundry to discuss the state of 
methodism. ‘These nine men did not constitute by 
any means the full roster of his assistants. He 
selected them as counselors whom he wished to 
talk with in concert, and they came by the sole 
right of his invitation. He invited them because 
he personally desired them, not, as he made clear, 
because he considered them entitled to any voice in 
what might be done. 

The meeting was opened with much preaching, 
and with a general love-feast, a sort of spiritual 
conclave at which the two or three thousand mem- 
bers of the London societies partook together of 
bread and water. The official business of the gath- 
ering fell under three heads: what to teach, how 
to teach, and how to maintain what had already 
been accomplished. The substance and manner of 
teaching needed more reiteration than definition, 
and the task of preserving assets in hand resolved 
itself into a series of pronouncements from Wesley 
as to what his helpers might and might not do. 
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They were indeed a regiment that would bear 
watching, for though Wesley often declared them 
as a class superior to many of the ordained clergy, 
his estimate of the clergy was frequently acid. At 
times he could not esteem his henchmen so worthy. 
The preachers at Conference, he testified, were re- 
markable men—the others, the rank and file, were 
of about the level of tradesmen. 

Whatever their level, many of them displayed 
a faithlessness toward their commitments that im- 
pugns the judgment which set them into positions 
of influence. But the surest testimony of their 
mediocrity is the complacency of most of them 
under the constant meddlesomeness of their chief 
—a resolute, meticulous meddlesomeness that dic- 
tated their preaching and invaded the intimate re- 
cesses of their lives. 

If they married without his consent, or ate food 
he held bad for them, or bathed by some schedule 
not of his making, he would punish them, for 
grave offenses by expulsion, for trivial ones by 
written rebuke—direct yet half-jocular rebuke 
with the wolf of impertinence too evident under 
the sheep’s hide of paternalism. After the exer- 
tion of preaching they were instructed to restore 
themselves with lemonade, candied orange peel, 
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or beer; but spirituous liquor, they were told, was 
a poison to be used only for medicinal purposes. 

If they shouted in their sermons he told them 
they stood in close danger of damnation. God 
now warns you, he said, by me whom He has set 
over you. Speak as earnestly as you can, but do not 
scream. Speak with all your heart but with a 
moderate voice. It has been said of our Lord, 
“Fe shall not cry”; the word properly means he 
shall not scream. Herein be a follower of me, as 
I am of Christ. I often speak loud; often vehe- 
mently; but I never scream; I never strain myself; 
I dare not; I know it would be a sin against God 
and my own soul. 

In short, these preachers’ first duty was to obey 
him in all things—not at their souls’ peril, perhaps, 
but most assuredly at the peril of being dismissed 
from their positions. And it would not be well 
for them to regard him as he regarded the bishops 
—as always subject to restraint by what one be- 
lieved an immediate and personal revelation of 
Heaven. The rule by which he derived privileges 
in that regard worked one way only. 

This Conference, the first of a long series meet- 
ing annualy from that day, was in most regards 
the pattern of those which followed it. The pro- 
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portion of lay-preachers to ordained ministers in 
attendance advanced with the broadening borders 
of methodism. And the time devoted to the tech- 
nique of organization necessarily encroached upon 
the time one might always have used, to such 
profit, in reaffirming allegiance to the established 
Church, and in clarifying the distinction between 
assurance and sanctification. Wesley bore that en- 
croachment. But his whim of having his minutes 
recorded in question-and-answer form persisted 
and persisted. 
A little later one of these Conferences effected 
the division of the country into a number of cir- 
cuits, all supervised by Wesley, and shepherded 
immediately by his appointees. And lest they be- 
come boresome to their flock, or so much a part 
of it as to see no sin in it, the shepherds were re- 
quired to keep in constant rotation from fold to 
fold. 

There was at first no provision for the support 
of these preachers’ families. In 1757 the Confer- 
ence determined to make an allowance of four 
shillings a week for each man who had so far vio- 
lated Wesley’s feelings as to take a wife, and to 
supplement the allowance by something over one 
shilling a week for each child by which the union 
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had been sanctioned. In addition the preacher’s 
expenses while with his family were to be met by 
an allowance of about ten shillings a week, on con- 
dition that he sacrifice the cost of any meal not 
taken at home. 

The most voracious, both of money and time, of 
all Wesley’s benevolences was his school at Kings- 
wood. Established in 1740 for the children of 
local miners, it began at length to absorb children 
from elsewhere, sent thither by parents who wished 
their offspring to grow up utterly untouched by 
the world. Among such parents were many 
methodist preachers, influenced not only by the 
austerity of the discipline but by considerations of 
economy—and of pleasing Mr. Wesley. 

In the light of universal conviction, and of coun- 
sel by Susannah Wesley and King Solomon as to 
the value of training children up in proper ways, 
events at Kingswood must have created a tempta- 
tion greater than Wesley could possibly forgo. He 
would establish in connection with it a larger 
school along truly heroic lines, if God would only 
grant him the required funds. And very soon there 
the funds were, £800, given by an anonymous lady. 

The location, on a remote hill sheltered from the 
north and east, and roomy enough for large gar- 
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dens, was of Wesley’s choosing. So far there was 
no objection, nor was there objection to its prox- 
imity to the coal miners—for the miners consti- 
tuted one of the principal divisions of Wesley’s 
converts. But even the best methodist could not 
overlook the lack of water on that hill. My dear 
brother John Wesley, wrote one of his followers, 
wonders at the bad taste of those who seem not to 
be in raptures with Kingswood School. If there 
was no other objection but the want of good water 
on the spot, this would be insuperable to all wise 
_ men except himself and his brother Charles. 

But Wesley’s resolve had been already taken, 
and it was there he built the new school. Supple- 
mentary to the one already in existence, it was 
opened in June, 1748. Besides room for himself, 
six teachers and a housekeeper, the building had 
space for fifty boys. ‘There were twenty-eight 
present for the first term. They were wee young- 
sters for the most part, ranging from six to twelve, 
but all of them before admission had been certified 
as intent to be saved. 

During the early years of his evangelism Wesley 
had emphasized the importance of spiritual knowl- 
edge to a degree that implied contempt for any 
knowledge that is not spiritual, derived from the 
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One Book that is worthy. The time spent by so 
many men on Greek and Latin, he said, was largely 
wasted—we should have been as pertinently and 
more innocently employed if we had been picking 
straws in Bedlam. He would devote himself singly 
to moral improvement, being convinced that he 
had more need of heat than light; though if light 
were ever his desire he believed that even for that 
the love of God would be the best source. For 
human knowledge might well be a key locking us 
up in our own darkness. 

Yet when he was taxed with condoning igno- 
rance, he protested that he had not meant that one 
was not to encompass as much knowledge as pos- 
sible. In truth he could hardly tell always just 
what he had meant, so thick and so furious were 
the thrusts of those who assailed him. In one 
mood he stressed one point; in another, another 
point. The curiosity of his mind was insatiable, 
and he explored widely through fields that only 
by the loosest association might be thought of as 
contributing to spiritual development. 

It was not, then, he believed, fundamentally in- 
consistent for him to foster a sort of college. And 
the strenuous curriculum proposed for his students 
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had the advantage of being presented through text 
books he himself wrote for the purpose. 

He also planned the entire routine of the chil- 
dren’s lives from four in the morning when they 
were to rise, till eight at night when they were to 
begin sleeping. The first hour of the day they 
were to spend in private prayer; from seven to 
twelve and from one to two they were to ply their 
books; and all night they were to stay in a lighted 
room under the care of a teacher. No allotment 
whatever was made for play; that was prohibited. 
For did not the proverb warn: Play as a boy, play 

asa man? Food was to be simple, with no meat 
two days out of seven, and nothing to eat on Fri- 
days till three in the afternoon. Tuition was £14 
a year, and it was understood when a child entered 
that if he were taken away for any reason for how- 
ever brief a time, he forfeited his right ever to 
come back. 

There were many notable instances of conver- 
sion among the students. Only a few months after 
the school opened Wesley was informed that the 
spirit of its inmates was a resemblance of the 
household above. Some years later, after wrestling 
steadily with God from Tuesday till Saturday, 
thirteen of them found peace—four or five of 
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them, Wesley adds, not above seven or eight years 
old. 

But people were disappointingly unwilling to 
admit the advantages of such a system; and for 
most of his life Wesley found the school unflag- 
gingly troublesome—the only thing he ever fos- 
tered and worked over to no purpose. During his 
extreme age, the drift changed, and some sort of 
vindication and reward at last came to him. 

That favorable drift was evidently not endur- 
ing, for in 1852, because of poor water and for 
other reasons, the methodists determined to con- 
duct the school elsewhere. The old buildings were 
sold and immediately turned into a reformatory 
for young criminals, whose presence in public so- 
ciety, says one of Wesley’s most important fol- 
lowers, was a nuisance and a curse, and yet whose 
minds and morals were most likely to be improved, 
not in a prison, but in a school. 

What with the constant expense of Kingswood 
and Wesley’s ever expanding system of poor- 
houses, lending agencies and drug dispensaries, the 
budget of methodism went always higher. More, 
and more diligent and more skillful lieutenants— 
stewards they were called—were needed to collect 
and to care for the required funds, until the super- 
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vision of these brethren only, constituted a labor 
no ordinary man might execute. Wesley com- 
municated with these fiscal men almost entirely 
through his preachers. By the sale of his vast 
flood of publications he personally, on his own ac- 
count, augmented methodist revenues in this world 
as well as elsewhere. 

Almost nothing evaded his attention or his in- 
terest, and he apparently held that anything enter- 
taining to him would be valuable for his followers 
if it were phrased suitably for their comprehension. 
He committed to the press, then, countless simpli- 
fied and abridged editions of works by men of all 
climes and times on all subjects, singly or in com- 
bination—medicine, science, politics, history, ro- 
mance, philosophy, theology. The Minutes of 
various Conferences, and his own sermons and 
journals and directions and random reflections, 
and his and Charles’s hymns, were issued also al- 
most automatically. 

And before long, exacting questions were asked 
of all his preachers—along with inquiries about 
their spiritual regeneracy—as to whether or not 
they had urged upon their congregations the pur- 
chase and reading of all Mr. Wesley had pub- 
lished. The entire scheme was simply excellent; 
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the reading furthered holiness—so necessary in 
_ redeemed persons—and the sales supplied means 
at once of redeeming sinners and of scattering the 
petty temptations that swarmed maddeningly out 
of penury about the head and ears of many who 
were already saved. 

One of the most remarkable of all Wesley’s 
books was his ‘‘Primitive Physic,” or “An Easy 
and Natural Method of Curing Most Diseases,” 
published in London in 1747. It traces human 
ailments from their origin in the transgression of 
Adam through their aggravation by the perfidy 
of doctors and apothecaries to their unhappy per- 
sistence, even among Christians, in his own era. 
Most disorders, he says, from teething-fever to 
baldness may be corrected by exclusive but liberal 
resort to water for bath and beverage, coupled with 
exercise and fresh air. In acute cases more definite 
remedies must be adopted: pills of cobweb, or of 
soot and treacle, the juice of rotten apples, and 
orange peel stuffed into the nostrils. 

Many of the directions set forth in the book, 
such as the one for consumptives to breathe into 
a small hole in the ground, doubtless brought about 
many a cure after they were in print, just as Wes- 
ley had seen them do before he vouched for them. 
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Subsequent times have invented specifics which 
they have thought more trustworthy, but the Eng- 
land of Jonathan Swift and Horace Walpole, 
which demanded twenty-three printings of the 
book during Wesley’s life, undoubtedly found it 
useful and entertaining. Not noticeably more 
grotesque than works written at the same time by 
licensed physicians, it exhibited a clarity and unc- 
tion, and a daring—in its advocacy of bathing and 
fresh air—eschewed by sedater scientists. For 
thirty years it went unchallenged, and when the 
reputable Mr. Hawes, M.D., at last assailed it in 
a pamphlet, he combined with his denunciation 
of Wesley’s remedies an endorsement of other 
remedies that, if less homely, betray still their kin- 
ship to voodoodry. 

Of all Wesley’s publications, the “Primitive 
Physic,” as esteemed as it was in its own time, has 
proved most vulnerably out of accord with later 
beliefs. The various editions of his Journal, from 
1739 onward, issued now piece-meal, now in com- 
bination, as unimportant as they seemed to his non- 
methodist contemporaries, have steadily attained a 
higher value in the minds of saint and sinner. 
They are set forth in the bare swift style which 
he affected in all his writings, and which he took 
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occasion now and then to praise as on the whole 
the style he most admired. He could have written, 
he declared, as floreately as any one else, but he 
preferred straightforward ways in writing as well 
as in life—he preferred, in short, himself. 
Running from the inception of the Oxford 
methodists till the fall of 1790, the Journals are not 
without aspects that may be held flaws, but even 
these are not incapable of defense. He was often 
and sometimes gravely ill, and he records his vari- 
ous indispositions with the earnestness usually re- 
served for describing a major cataclysm of nature. 
But all these accounts of his physical state, as 
intimate as advertisements in a periodical of the 
twentieth century, have continued always accept- 
able to simple readers. And to the fastidious, 
sweeping toward perversion, they tend more and 
more to seem piquant. The constant disposition 
to parallel his experiences with those of Jesus, 
once inspiring to hordes of evangelical cobblers 
and tinkers, continues useful as data for psycholo- 
gists and fundamentalists. Valuable to him as a 
spiritual autobiography, the Journals must main- 
tain that interest always. Even to the completely 
secular, besides portraying the course through this 
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trace out the origin of one of the most influential 
of movements, and they offer a picture of middle- 
class England in the eighteenth century that can- 
not be equaled for either universality or detail. 

Possibly the forty hymn books for which meth- 
odism was responsible during Wesley’s life repre- 
sent the phase of his work most likely to hold out 
against the battering of time. The writing of de- 
votional lyrics in England received considerable 
stimulus during the seventeenth century from the 
abundance of such writing on the Continent, but 
the standard music of the churches remained the 
. Psalms, set to chants which were perhaps too dig- 
nified for ordinary mortals. Through their imme- 
diate contact with the moravians, the Wesleys 
learned, and learned to admire, the more plastic 
devotionals of Germany. All during his sojourn 
in America, Wesley busied himself with the trans- 
lation and composition of hymns, preparing them 
for special occasions and moods, singing them in- 
terminably to himself for trial and correcting them 
accordingly. 

In 1737 he published a collection of songs in 
Charleston, and immediately on returning to Eng- 
land he set about publishing another. As yet none 
of Charles’s verse, written, he insisted, more for 
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Christians than for critics, was included; and John 
was represented only by translations. But that was 
not to last long. For the two brothers—John de- 
liberately, Charles spontaneously and up to 6,000 
compositions—continued all their lives to celebrate 
in verse nearly everything material or spiritual 
that happened to them or their friends, or that 
happened or threatened to happen to the English 
nation. 

The tunes were adopted from previous hymns, 
adapted from salacious ballads, or composed spe- 
cially for the words, sometimes by Handel. They 
were generally of a type quickly got hold of, and 
that acquisition was hastened by Wesley’s cease- 
less exhortation to his people concerning the 
quality and manner of their singing as well as its 
volume. His own taste in music was simple, but 
of a power that moved him and ended by moving 
most people who came under his spell. 

The hymns were in fact widely copied, and 
sometimes printed by people who reshaped them 
to suit a taste other than the composers’. The lib- 
erty of reshaping the work of others was one of the 
staples of Wesley’s activity as a publisher, but he 
thought that his and Charles’s hymns should be 
inviolate. And besides, one of the fundamentals of 
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his character was a blindness to the universal con- 
viction that the same sauce is by rights used for 
both gander and goose. 

Many gentlemen, he says in the preface to one 
of his books of hymns, have done my brother and 
me (though without naming us) the honor to re- 
print many of our hymns. Now they are perfectly 
welcome so to do, provided they print them just 
as they are. But I desire they would not attempt 
to mend them; for they really are not able. None 
of them is able to mend either the sense or the 
_ verse. Therefore I must beg of them one of these 
two favors: either to let them stand just as they 
are, to take them for better or worse; or to add 
the true reading in the margin, or at the bottom of 
the page; that we may no longer be accountable 
either for the nonsense or for the doggerel of other 
men. 

It probably never occurred to him to doubt that 
his was the soundest taste possible, and when he re- 
membered—a conviction he always maintained— 
that Charles was one of the best of poets, he could 
not wonder that the singing of their congregations 
was more stirring than anything he knew except 
his own preaching. The swift tempo of methodist 
music, he once commented, gave it not only greater 
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effect but the advantage of being sooner over with 
—so that one could get down to the sermon. 

However that may be, the hymns of the two 
brothers have represented since the time of their 
composition—and they promise to represent for 
a long time to come—as good work as has been 
done in their kind. They have opened lofty gates 
yielding a view of glory to more souls than any- 
body short of Gabriel had best try counting; and 
they still open them. They have told more people 
that we are one, in God’s image and in his love, 
than most of God’s heralds have had luck to tell; 
and they tell them still. 
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That was the worst day’s work he ever 
did for himself, more properly agitating 
than anything he ever experienced in his 


whole life. 
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S the organization he was responsible for 
became more amazingly complex, Wesley 
_ grew in his determination to keep those at the head 
of it beyond any possibility of reproach, or sus- 
picion of reproach. He would prohibit, if he 
could, any evil whatever on the part of those he 
led; there were two things he would have to work 
against most drastically. Once let the world ac- 
cuse him or his helpers of venality or lechery, he 
knew that the entire work he had done would come 
toppling down in a sadder mess than he could bear 
to think of. 

In Shakespeare’s play, Macduff and young Mal- 
colm thresh out the relative horror of those two 
pitfalls in humanity’s path. And without much 
difficulty they reach a decision that venality is very 
bad indeed—lechery, rarely too bad to wink at. 
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But one can prove nearly anything by Shakespeare, 
and Wesley thought none too well of him at best. 
In his own life, he decided early that there was 
one thing more likely than any other to come 
trailing with dragon force over every outpost of 
Heaven he could set down. It was not venality 
nor anything touching it; on that score he was 
quite free. The monster that tortured him, more 
siren than monster, had a name so dreadful that 
the mere whispering of it was too hazardous. 

The creature’s name was Sex, but she had pseu- 
donymns one might use with relative impunity— 
chief among these, Evil-Thoughts. So Evil- 
Thoughts was the prime villain in his piece. Let 
Innocence walk primly through the world, with 
harm meant to nobody, listening to the birds sing. 
Just round the corner lurked Evil-Thoughts, with 
talons to make the eyes start. Let Militant Godli- 
ness stride through the world, with merited death 
for malefactors, listening only to his own drums. 
Just round the corner lurked Evil-Thoughts, re- 
solved to take by wiles what could not be taken by 
force. 

Evil-Thoughts stood of course for everything 
tending to make man more terrestrial than celes- 
tial, for every appetite, every lusty joy. But most 
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of these appeals he could trample down. He was 
inured to fasting and discomfort, and he had so 
long denied himself all roistering comradeship 
that the thought of it was repugnant to him. What 
he could not deaden himself to, and what by con- 
sequence he knew for his worst passion, was the 
silken insinuation of Sex. He had recognized that 
for a long time, and he had evaded every snare 
thrown for him by the old tempter. 

By native impulse sensitive and weak, he was 
indoctrinated in infancy with the legend that his 
escape from the fire at Epworth signified his being 
designed for mighty works. The legend would not 
pass current at Charterhouse. There his diminu- 
tiveness and his odd manners set him apart quite 
definitely, without doubt, but rather at the foot of 
the line than at the head. The change was sudden, 
and frustrated doggedness at that time mapped its 
vengeance. So he had proved at last by God’s 
grace more notable than his detractors, harder than 
the hardest, stronger than the strongest. But the 
sensitive weak child he was, lived with him always 
and asked ten thousand times each day, as a child 
will, for adulation and protection. And women 
are the conservators of those boons—O the marvel 
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of God’s providence so to couple sanctity with 
Evil-Thoughts. 

There was Sarah Kirkham, Varanese—he had 
shunned her, and she had married another. There 
was her friend Aspasia—he had shunned her, too, 
and she had married. There was Sophy Hopkey 
—“You will never,” Brother Samuel had told him, 
“love again in this degree.” Ah, well, there was 
Sophy—he had shunned her, too—what an ass she 
had married in Williamson. All these times Evil- 
Thoughts had well nigh mastered him, but in the 
end God had shielded him, careful of one designed 
for mighty works. 

But other men, less highly destined, it seemed, 
than himself, had not been so fortunate. As far 
back as 1741 two of his friends had both gone 
down before temptation. Mr. Ingham’s wife truly 
was a lady of great piety, but she was none the less 
sister to an earl. Mr. Whitefield, too, for all his 
disavowing love in his proposal of marriage, for 
all his anxiety to have the proposal spread before 
the Lord prior to its being acted on, was mani- 
festly, since the birth of his child, no longer in the 
class of those who concede to the world only what 
one must concede to live. But Mr. Ingham, asso- 
Ciating too much with moravians, had doubtless 
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fallen into their error of believing conduct incon- 
sequential. And Mr. Whitefield, associating too 
much with nonconformists in America, had doubt- 
less fallen into their error of believing conduct 
inexorably predetermined. 

Not long after these apostacies, Wesley issued 
a pamphlet setting forth his views on celibacy. 
It will not do, he says, to identify marriage with 
fornication; both Jesus and St. Paul declare them- 
selves to the contrary. Yet, marriage must continue 
to occupy a medium place between fornication, 
which is of Hell, and celibacy, which is of Heaven. 
Upon conversion nearly all souls are capable of 
continence, but most, most likely through some 
fault of their own, usually provoke God within a 
short time to withdraw that capability. 

Those fortunate enough to continue in God’s 
favor should be happy, and perseverant in renun- 
ciation—happy at being free of that “greatest of 
all entanglements, the loving of one creature above 
all others,” perseverant by living frugally, by 
avoiding all needless conversation with women, by 
forswearing any satisfaction but in God. That 
was his deliberate conviction. He held it before 
himself and his preachers constantly; he ha- 
rangued about it at his Conferences. Any preacher 
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who wished to marry must first gain Wesley’s con- 
sent—to gain his abetment was impossible—and 
any methodist who complicated his marriage by 
consorting with an unconverted person was in- 
stantly dismissed from membership. 

Blessed be God, Charles saw eye to eye with him 
in these matters. He remembered gratefully 
Charles’s satisfaction, in 1739, over having had no 
hand in a friend’s marriage; remembered his snub 
to Whitefield, though delivered in all love, when 
Whitefield advised him, once, to marry. Charles, 
in spite of his “fear” of marriage, which he 
acknowledged, was resolute in entertaining no 
“thought” of it. 

And yet, in 1748, it was plain that Charles had 
somehow, by some force or other, been swept past 
all his safeguards. “How know I,” he said, 
“whether it be best for me to marry, or no? Cer- 
tainly better now than later; and if not now, what 
security that I shall not later? It should be now, 
or not at all.” At first John had not believed it 
possible—Charles, a substantial, somewhat rotund 
bachelor, upwards of forty, gloating, as it were, 
over a tender, lovely creature of around twenty, 
more substantial in fortune than in figure. 

But the methodist Conference of that summer, 
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turning into a full and friendly debate, persuaded 
him that a believer might marry without suffering 
loss in his soul. That decision, and a surprising 
experience of his own a little later, so far recon- 
ciled him to Charles’s plans that when time for 
the wedding came round next April, he was on 
hand to perform the ceremony. 

That morning they rose at four, he, Charles, 
and Charles’s betrothed, and till seven-thirty they 
prayed and sang hymns. At eight they went to 
church. My brother, says Charles, joined our 
_ hands. Never have I had a more divine presence 
at the Sacrament. We walked back to the house, 
and joined again in prayer. Prayer and thanks- 
giving was our whole employment. We were 
cheerful without mirth: serious without sadness. 
A stranger who intermeddled with our joy said 
it looked more like a funeral than a wedding. My 
brother seemed the happiest person among us. 

Indeed, if Charles was obliged to marry, he had 
married well. Pious, the bride agreed to quit her 
parents and to live in quarters appropriately hum- 
ble for a methodist, and she certified that she 
would object neither to Charles’s vegetarianism 
nor to his pilgrimages. 

The surprising circumstance which worked with 
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the Conference of 1748 to blunt Wesley’s resent- 
ment of his new sister was that since August he 
had recognized God’s will that he also take a wife, 
who should be his fellow-laborer in the Gospel. 
Indisposed for about a week with biliousness at the 
Newcastle Orphan House, he had been nursed by 
one of Charles’s most zealous converts, Grace 
Murray—born 1718, reborn 1740, married 1736, 
widowed 1741. The methodist women who knew 
her pronounced her proud and shrewish. In truth 
she was a giddy, ignorant serving-woman, but she 
was voluptuously beautiful, and Wesley deter- 
mined that the charges against her sprang most 
likely from the envy of her accusers. 

“T observed her,” he says, “more narrowly than 
ever before, as to her temper, sense, and behavior. 
I esteemed her more and more. And when I was 
a little recovered, I told her, sliding into it I know 
not how, if I ever marry, I think you will be the 
person.” Said Mrs. Murray: “This is too great 
a blessing for me; I can’t tell how to believe it. 
This is all I could have wished for under 
Heaven!” 

Indeed so cordially disposed was she to his sug- 
gestion that when he was obliged to leave, the 
more fully to evangelize the surrounding country, 
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she persuaded him to take her with him, if not yet 
as his wife, at least as his fellow-laborer. She 
proved “unspeakably useful” both to him and to 
the societies, but after some weeks, he transferred 
her services to one of his preachers named John 
Bennet. 

Bennet was two years Grace’s senior, and eleven 
years younger than John Wesley, and while Grace 
had nursed Wesley through a slight illness of a 
week or so, she had but recently nursed Bennet 
through a full half year. But it did not occur to 
Wesley that it might be dangerous to leave the 
two together. A few days after his departure, he 
received a letter from Bennet desiring permission 
for him and Grace to marry, and a letter from 
Grace seconding Bennet’s request as in accord with 
divine choice. 

Early in 1749 Grace set out to accompany 
Wesley for several months on his rounds in 
Ireland, acting as both his servant and friend as 
well as his fellow-laborer. In Dublin they were 
formally betrothed. Returning to England in the 
summer, she soon fell into such agonies of jealousy 
that she forwarded to Bennet all of her letters from 
his rival. Wesley considered this a dismissal and 
prepared to endure it, but several days later he re- 
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ceived a message that Sister Murray was exceed- 
ing ill. Naturally he went to minister to her. She 
was quite prepared for him. “How,” she inquired, 
“can you think I love any one better than I love 
your I love you a thousand times better than I 
have ever loved John Bennet. But I am afraid if 
I-don’t marry him, he’ll run mad.” 

And that night, closeted with Bennet, she agreed 
to do what lay in her power to keep him sane. 
Wesley determined that the time had come for 
him to know something definite. After vouching 
to her for God’s desire that she choose him, he 
demanded to know of her what she would do. 
Said she: “I am determined by conscience as well 
as by inclination, to live and die with you. When 
will you marry mee” “Perhaps,” he said, “in less 
time than a year.” 

Charles, hearing all this in the light of his wan- 
ing honeymoon in Bristol, determined it should go 
no farther. He objected to Grace Murray as a 
person of too low a station to merit the respect of 
his brother or his brother’s followers, and told him 
so. John thought that a matter for discussion. At 
twenty-seven, he said, he thought it unlawful for 
a priest to marry at all; after that, more flexible in 
his views, he believed that there was some degree 
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of taint upon the mind necessarily attending mar- 
riage; more lately, he changed his mind. Specif- 
ically, he believed he had Scriptural reason to 
marry, and he knew of nobody at the time more 
suitable than Grace. As for her having been an 
ordinary serving-woman, he rejoiced in it; he 
doubted if he would marry any one who had not 
given some such evidence of humility. 

Charles left. Going to Grace, who was near 
Newcastle, he informed her directly that she had 
broken his heart, and persuaded her to ride horse- 
back with him to the city. There he confronted 
her with John Bennet. Grace fell at Bennet’s feet, 
asking his forgiveness, and several days later they 
were married. 

Before this, news of Charles’s plans came to 
Whitefield in a nearby town, and he took it upon 
himself, feeling that he was the person best fitted, 
to let Mr. John know of the frustration of his 
plans. He summoned both brothers. John ar- 
rived first. Whitefield informed him of all that 
was happening, and prayed and wept over him as 
faithfully as man may, but John was not com- 
forted. 

The next day Charles, with all the air of a 
conqueror bringing trophies, came riding in with 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bennet. The meeting was at first 
strained. Said Charles, fixing John with his eye: 
“T renounce all intercourse with you but what I 
would have with a heathen man or a publican.” 
But the situation could not go on that way inter- 
minably. Suddenly every one burst out crying, 
and soon between prayers and sobs, saint fell on 
neck of saint, and Wesley, to make the peace firm 
and good, kissed John Bennet in all love. 

Since I was six years old, he wrote to a friend 
shortly afterwards, I never met with such a severe 
trial. For years God has been preparing a fellow- 
laborer for me. I thought I had made all sure 
against a danger of disappointment. But we were 
torn asunder by a whirlwind. I fasted and prayed 
and strove all I could, but the sons of Zeruiah were 
too hard for me. The whole world fought against 
me. Then was the word fulfilled. Son of man, 
behold! I take from thee the desire of thine eyes. 
The fatal, irrevocable stroke was struck. Yester- 
day I saw my friend (that was), and him to whom 
she is sacrificed. But why should a man complain 
for the punishment of his sins? 

The next meeting between Wesley and his 
friend (that was) occurred in London thirty-nine 
years later. He is said to have been so affected 
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by their reunion that he never afterward called 
her name, but one may wonder whether he had 
been accustomed to call it very frequently before. 
Bennet seceded from methodism a year or so after 
his marriage, on the theory that Wesley had made 
himself a pope. He remained an independent 
preacher till his death in 1759, as vigorously sancti- 
fied as ever, but so thoroughly obscure that it was 
perhaps hardly possible for Wesley to recall very 
regularly either him or his wife or any of their 
numerous progeny. 

The sad fact was that Wesley had yielded so 
long to his impulse to forget everybody, except 
for their spirits’ sake, that everybody had learned 
at last to remember him only on the same terms. 
And he did not like it. His mother alone had not 
learned that lesson, but she was dead. His sisters, 
as resolutely as they had held out, had at last suc- 
cumbed. If their concern for him escaped the 
bounds of religios interest merely, it flowed almost 
wholly these days in the direction of mendicancy. 
Charles, his last sure reliance, had proved not sure 
at all, unwilling to keep on as his companion, un- 
willing for him to take a companion in Sister 
Murray. If his mother had been alive she, surely, 
would have understood. Long ago she had urged 
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him to marry. To her his revenues were meaning- 
less. She only, if he might say so without im- 
puting sin to her, cared for him, John Wesley, 
more than for all his works. 

He was banefully uneasy. Though generally 
immune to low spirits, he felt that something was 
wrong with him. Even in vigorous health, he 
said, in plenty, in the midst of friends, I want 
something; I am not satisfied. I look about for 
happiness but cannot find it. Then I think, oh, if 
I had but such a person with me, I should surely 
be happy. I muse with myself, how lovely is her 
look, how agreeably she talks. This is the very 
thing I want, and could I attain it, I should then 
be no more solitary. With her I can be happy; 
without her I never can. 

But will not the knowledge and love of God 
answer the same end? And is it not little better 
than idolatrous to accept the comfort of man, when 
one may have for the asking the comfort of God? 

Perhaps so, but in February, 1751, Wesley was 
married in London to Mary Goldhawk Vazeille, 
the widow of a London merchant—forty-one years 
old, worth £300 a year, and the mother of four 
children. That was the worst day’s work he ever 
did for himself, more properly agitating than any- 
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thing he ever experienced in his whole life. In 
money it cost him at the outset the compulsion of 
resigning the Oxford fellowship which had often 
served as the framework of his enterprises. In 
things more vital than money, for by this time he 
was independent, it cost him incalculably till he 
died. 

So far as one can make out, after deciding to 
marry one person if not another, he consulted with 
one of his friends as to the desirability of this 
widow. Sustained in his choice—for the meth- 
odists had noted her as “a woman of a very sor- 
rowful spirit”—he immediately informed Charles 
of his intention. But he carefully suppressed the 
name of the lady. 

Charles soon found out in spite of him, but knew 
better, apparently, than to interfere. As was true 
of Grace Murray, he had known Mrs. Vazeille 
before John had so much as seen her. He did not 
trust her. He did not wish John to marry at all, 
or take any other step that might divert his interest. 
Their countless societies were everywhere tainted 
with the disposition to come out from the Church, 
and John only, he believed, could hold them con- 
stant. He groaned restlessly all day; he could not 
preach; he ate no pleasant food. 
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But John had his way. After haranguing his 
preachers on the blessedness of a single life, he 
informed them a few days later of his intention to 
marry, offering explanations—he chose to call 
them—as to why his course was justified. It was a 
queer picture he presented, making those ex- 
planations, and Charles was shamed out of all 
countenance. But he himself was seemingly not 
embarrassed either by his inconsistency or by the 
unhappy chance that required him to talk kneel- 
ing. For he came to them after a week’s stay at 
Mrs. Vazeille’s home, where he had furthered the 
mending of a sprained ankle by composing a He- 
brew Grammar and by such prudent transports as 
his ankle would permit. The next day he married, 
and about two weeks later, “tolerably able to ride, 
though not to walk,” the still lame soldier left his 
bride and set out on his travels. 

He could not understand, he said—and let 
Charles take this as he would—how a methodist 
preacher could answer it to God, to preach one 
sermon or travel one day less, in a married than in 
a single state. When God’s needs and women’s, 
in short, come into conflict, as they are so often 
likely to do, Wesley could see nothing for it but 
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that women look as smartly as they can to their 
own devices. 

That conviction on his part did not leave intact 
for long any hopes Mrs. Wesley may have cher- 
ished concerning her autumnal romance. More of 
a figure in the world than Mr. Vazeille had been, 
Mr. Wesley soon proved notably deficient in his 
conjugal virtues by comparison with his predeces- 
sor. With Mr. Wesley, his grand projects and not 
his wife were always defiantly uppermost. If one 
of her children was ill, so far from being distressed 
he was apparently impatient with her for her so- 
‘licitude. If he needed money for his charities, he 
borrowed from her freely, in large sums. And 
worst of all for poor Hymen, he would not, by 
half, pay that jealous god the dues of gallantry 
which alone free him of sulks and vapors. 

Wesley thought himself so vastly superior to his 
wife that he was incapable of the normal pretense 
that he thought otherwise. It could hardly be that 
one on whom so much was hanging was not more 
worthy than one on whom so little was hanging— 
not even the happiness of one’s own husband. If, 
as they rode along, some vandal hurled stones at 
them through the windows of their coach, the pre- 
dicament assumed in Wesley’s mind the aspect of a 
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predicament not so much of himself as of the large 
work he represented. It was necessary, then, that 
he be protected, and if a fat stranger volunteered 
to sit in his lap and so shield him from the projec- 
tiles, he accepted the offer thankfully. If Mrs. 
Wesley, meantime, were in jeopardy, her risk was 
no greater than he himself would have taken had 
not the Lord put him in way of a shield and had 
not his work made his safety so eminently desirable. 

Little by little Mrs. Wesley resigned herself to 
the idea that she was still, as in her widowhood, 
her own best dependence. Once or twice before 
that decision was irrevocably taken, she went itiner- 
ating with her squire. But the experience was 
irksome to her, and particularly irksome to her 
husband’s spiritual daughters scattered over Brit- 
ain. Once in Ireland she relieved her vexation by 
striking him to the floor, and, unconsciously remi- 
niscent of Mrs. Hawkins in distant Frederica, 
pulling forth some of his hair. 

After that, they both determined that it would 
be better for him to itinerate singly. She took up 
fixed quarters at the Foundry. She moped. She 
abused the servants. She exhibited false and in- 
criminating versions of her husband’s letters. She 
slandered her forlorn sisters-in-law. She boasted 
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that her late husband had learned Spanish in a 
fortnight. 

Worst of all she alienated Charles, cataloguing 
for him every time they met every trait of his that 
she held obnoxious; and he had few that she could 
tolerate. To her face he said little in retort. Once 
she was under way with her denunciation, he 
would burst volubly into Latin poetry, quoting 
ceaselessly till she withdrew. And habitually with 
a sour scorn that matched ill the methodist demand 
for candor, he referred to her, because in candor 
she told him all his faults, as his “best friend.” 
‘That was mostly behind her back. But Mrs. 
Charles was not so circumspect. Once when Mrs. 
Wesley was pleased to accuse her and John of 
adulterous relations, she felt herself entitled to pin- 
ion her antagonist with a protest which should be 
direct. La, she exclaimed, who will believe my 
sister now? 

All this was more than John had bargained for. 
For a long time he had been troubled by insubordi- 
nation among his preachers. Even Charles seemed 
prone occasionally to trust his own judgment above 
his chief’s order. But insubordination in his own 
house was heinous—and apparently irrepressible. 

In the late fall of 1753 he was finally persuaded 
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by a doctor that only complete rest could save his 
life. Once convinced of his illness, he was con- 
vinced wholly. He repaired to the country, sub- 
sisted on ass’s milk, effected a reconciliation 
between his wife and his brother, and received 
consolatory letters from his friends—among them, 
Whitefield, “weighed down by the prospect of your 
approaching dissolution.” In his greatest despair 
he wrote his epitaph, proclaiming himself, in 
memory of the Epworth fire, a brand plucked from 
the burning, a victim of consumption, worth at 
the time of his death less than ten pounds. But 
what with the ass’s milk, and the repose, and the 
loving-kindness between his wife and Charles, and 
the adulation he received, he began before long 
to feel better. By the first of January he was 
spending sixteen hours a day at work on a new book 
of Biblical commentaries. By March he was 
preaching again. 

And soon Mrs. Wesley was at war again. The 
most provoking, perhaps, of all her vices was her 
unwillingness to believe in the efficacy of all her 
husband’s conversions. She would not, for ex- 
ample, sanction his very unconventional dealings 
with many of the women in his societies. The 
story went that his relation to them was purely that 
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of a spiritual father, but the language he used 
toward them was often—erroneously—suggestive 
of a relation that was more easily comprehended. 
Most particularly Mrs. Wesley could not sanc- 
tion his esteem for Sarah Ryan. 

That lady, born in 1724, had the fortune before 
she was thirty to marry three men, a cork-cutter 
and two sailors. All of her husbands continued in 
good health, and Sarah did not take the trouble 
to obtain divorce from any of them. But she was 
converted in 1754, and in 1757 Wesley, esteeming 
her a jewel whose equal he had not found in Eng- 
- land, appointed her matron of his school in Kings- 
wood. Mrs. Wesley believing the appointment 
scandalous, bided her time. And one day when she 
was seated at the table at Kingswood along with 
Wesley and several of his preachers, she sent the 
-amenities packing for a dreadful moment while 
she vented a rage that had long rankled in her. 
Pointing at Mrs. Ryan, she shrieked at Wesley a 
thing that no one yet has found courage to report 
unbowdlerized : ‘The now serving you has 
three husbands living!” 

At the time, the incident seems to have been 
passed over, as in social intercourse maladroitness 
is so often better ignored than contested. But 
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Wesley did not forget his protégée. How, he 
wrote to her soon afterward, did you feel yourself 
under your late trial? Did you find no stirring of 
resentment? I never saw youso moved. The con- 
versing with you, either by speaking or writing, is 
an unspeakable blessing to me. I cannot think of 
you without thinking of God. You have refreshed 
my bowels in the Lord. Others often lead me to 
Him round about; you bring me straight into His 
presence. I want you to live like an angel here 
below, or rather, like the Son of God. Woman, 
walk thou as Christ walked. 

But that night, by process of rifling her hus- 
band’s pockets, Mrs. Wesley came upon that letter. 
While she read it, Wesley wrote to Mrs. Ryan, 
God broke her heart, and I afterward found her 
in such a temper as I have not seen her in for years. 

Wesley could not demonstrate to his wife’s satis- 
faction his doctrine that Heaven often executes its 
chastisements by inducing tantrums in a sinner’s 
heart. She persevered in evil. He charged her 
with spying, lying, theft and treachery. She left 
him. He offered compromises. She returned. 
She left again. She returned. “Do not longer,” 
he warned her, ‘“‘contend for mastery. Be con- 
tent to be a private insignificant person, known and 
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loved by God and me. Of what importance is 
your character to mankind; if you was buried just 
now or if you had never lived, what less would it 
be to the cause of God?” She left again. He re- 
corded her going in his Journal—and commented 
in solemn Latin: “I did not abandon her; I did 
not drive her off; I shall not call her back.” 

But she came back again; and left again. And 
so the long wrangle wrangled itself onward, most 
wretchedly, for long years, for every mortal who 
came close to it. The situation could not go on 
that way, or any way, interminably, and on Friday, 
- October 12, 1781, Wesley recorded in his Journal 
that on coming to London he heard of his wife’s 
death the past Monday. He had not known she 
was ill. He was not invited to her funeral. 
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Then the worm turned, somewhat after 
the fashion of an earthquake. But Wes- 
ley resolved to have done with him. I 
know him well, he wrote, but I do not 
fight with chimney sweepers. He 1s too 
dirty a writer for me to meddle with, [ 
should only foul my fingers, 





IX 
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HE most admiring of Wesley’s disciples 

have not had the hardihood to place con- 
sistency in the catalogue of his virtues. They 
’ rightly claim that his important vacillations were 
limited, except in one transcendent matter, to shifts 
of viewpoint made inescapable by changing condi- 
tions in the world, and, as one grows older, in 
one’s own head. ‘Throughout his mature life he 
maintained one interest to the exclusion of all 
others. That was religion. Now religion has a 
thousand phases, each susceptible of endless ex- 
amination. 

In Wesley’s own religious experience there were 
mainly two vast, engrossing, unending debates. 
One of these was on the desirability of methodist 
withdrawal from the established Church; one, on 
the power of faith as a means of salvation. He was 
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able to persuade himself that in both of these cases 
his position was quite steadfast. Others, less favor- 
ably prejudiced, less polemical than he, can hardly 
do better by him than to decide that he stood firm 
except where he stood otherwise. 

Many of his contemporaries thought him dia- 
bolically undependable in his testimony about 
faith, but, with all proper respect to them, it may 
be said that he seems to have been largely guiltless. 
Many of his contemporaries thought him equally 
undependable in his testimony about methodist 
adhesion to the established Church; and if any 
records are worth the paper bearing them, who- 
ever thought this thought accurately. 

As a young man he was singularly zealous as a 
Churchman. His father and mother, both brands 
snatched from nonconformity, regarded Chris- 
tians outside the English Church, whether non- 
conformists or papists, as little better than heathen. 
His father had once advised him against putting 
himself on a level with people of that stripe, and 
he so far accepted the advice that he remained 
always undecided whether baptists and other such 
riffraff were in general deplorably blind or per- 
versely wrong-headed. 

Charles did not experience this indecision. He 
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was throughout most of his life nearly as fixed as 
Brother Samuel had been—very fixed, to be sure— 
in his passion to condemn any course that entailed 
risk to the Church, whatever might be the likeli- 
hood of that course to exalt the Church. Wesley 
sympathized with Charles’s views, but he could see 
no reason for letting prudence extend to timorous- 
ness. 

In 1768 six young men were expelled from Ox- 
ford University for engaging in public worship 
in private homes. They were troublesome spirits 
_ in that Eden and the readiest remedy was to drive 
them out of it. Their origin at the hand of God 
was somewhat clouded by the fact that before 
coming to Oxford they had practiced low trades 
such as barbering and bartending. They added to 
their incapacity as students the suspicion that they 
were maintained in the University by methodist 
charity, and the open fact that they often held their 
meetings at the house of a woman who made 
corsets. 

The direct result of the expulsion was to ex- 
pedite the plans of the Countess of Huntingdon 
to found a college more hospitable to piety. The 
indirect result was a storm of controversy that 
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flashed and rumbled through several years in a 
quick series of pamphlets. 

The new college was opened in August at Tre- 
vecca, in Wales, five months after the event which 
made the need of it immediate. It became the 
official residence of its patroness, and Whitefield 
preached at its dedication. But in spite of the aus- 
picious outlook, Wesley was never whole-heartedly 
one of its promoters. ‘Though he believed the 
Oxford dons had overreached their authority, he 
was sure that their victims were more of Mr. 
Whitefield’s following than of his. As for Tre- 
vecca College, its leaders were mostly intractable 
calvinists. His doubt of their movements and or- 
ganization was not allayed by their choice of one 
of his most admired friends as their titular execu- 
tive. 

This friend of his, John Fletcher, vicar of 
Madeley, a village not far distant from Trevecca, 
had stipulated when he accepted his position as 
teacher that he had no intention of abandoning his 
position as preacher. He would go back and forth 
between the two places as he was given strength. 
Though he was twenty-six years younger than 
Wesley, a Frenchman, who had been in England 
only three years when Wesley met him in 1755, 
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the two men had loved each other warmly since 
the beginning of their acquaintance. It was at 
that time, while employed as tutor in the family 
of an English country gentleman, that Fletcher 
had been converted. In 1757 he had been or- 
dained. In 1760, although active in Wesley’s so- 
cieties, he had disregarded Wesley’s wish for him 
to become an itinerant minister, and accepted 
charge of one definite parish. His obstinacy, so 
far as Wesley could tell, was doubtless the result 
of a foreign nativity and upbringing that could not 
be quite compensated for by his past years of in- 
~ telligent living and the most authentic conversion. 

That disregard of autocratic wishes was an old 
matter by 1768, thoroughly healed over, and the 
influence of Fletcher’s life in his insignificant vil- 
lage was of a scope that nobody could observe 
without admiration. Besides, he had organized 
an exemplary methodist society within his church. 
Once or twice when Wesley had been in that 
vicinity, in sad need of some one qualified to help 
him administer the Sacrament, his appeal to God 
for an assistant had been answered by Fletcher’s 
unexpectedly presenting himself. 

Wesley could not believe that Fletcher was to 
be the real head of the new college. You are 
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merely its visitor, he said, not its president. It 
seemed to him that his friend stood in danger of 
being implicated in the calvinistic error of the 
school’s real president, Lady Huntingdon. He de- 
tested that error inexpressibly, and in general the 
prospects for the school seemed to him unsatisfac- 
tory—for he was hardly one to expect much good 
from anything headed by a woman. Did you ever 
see anything, he wrote to Charles, more queer than 
their plan of institution? Pray who penned it, 
man or woman? 

But the school continued without Wesley’s ap- 
proval, and without peremptory conviction on the 
part of its faculty that the subject-matter of a 
course should monopolize the attention, at lecture 
hour, of either student or teacher. The president, 
especially, on his periodic visitations to classes, ex- 
emplified the highly commended disposition never 
to suffer any study, neither science nor Sallust nor 
yet theology, to impede the haste of one’s spirit to 
seek God. Frequently on facing him, his students 
would break so quickly and so inconsolably into 
weeping that he would lead them eagerly into his 
own private room, and there, while they all knelt, 
urge down the ministrations of the Comforter. 
Almost invariably his prayer was answered, and 
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more than once, after several hours of such exer- 
cise, he was obliged to cry out for very ecstasy, O 
my God, withhold Thy hand, or the vessel will 
burst! 

Immediately after the expulsion of the six young 
men from Oxford, Whitefield and several other 
persons published some booklets that most gen- 
erally, inevitably perhaps, gave more attention to 
the vices of the ejectors than to the virtues of the 
ejected. And for every document they published, 
a counter document was put forth more concerned 
with the vices of the ejected than with the virtues 
' of the ejectors. Wesley kept his peace. 

Among the partisans of the six young exiles 
were the zealous sons of the baronet, Rowland Hill 
—Richard, about thirty-five, and Rowland junior, 
about eight years younger. Products of Oxford 
and of Cambridge, they were already preachers, 
though neither had as yet been ordained. In be- 
half of the young martyrs, Richard published a 
violent pamphlet named ‘‘Pietas Oxoniensis.” His 
zeal for calvinism drove him to divert much of 
his attention in this essay to the thesis that the 
Church of England was itself inherently calvin- 
istic. An opponent, in answering, like him, shifted 
the argument from pedagogy to theology, main- 
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taining that the Church was not inherently cal- 
vinistic. Wesley read that reply with great satis- 
faction. 

But some others read it with exceptional ani- 
mosity, and immediately fulminated against it in 
pages that shrieked and threatened dreadfully. 
Perhaps the most ardent of these battlers was 
Augustus Toplady, a clergyman who had finished 
college in 1760. For some years after his con- 
version at sixteen by a methodist preacher in Dub- 
lin, he admired Wesley heartily. Later he became 
a thoroughgoing calvinist. In 1769, when he was 
about thirty, he published two pamphlets. in re- 
buttal to the pamphlet already published in rebut- 
tal to ““Pietas Oxoniensis.” 

Wesley read these pamphlets. Their author, he 
judged, was a slanderous coxcomb who believed 
himself the greatest genius in England, but for all 
that, he resolved that he himself would not enter 
the grand tournament. Who were those boys, after 
all, that he should match wits with them? He 
might, when he thought well, publish a statement 
or so, but in general he would leave his side of the 
affair to others. 

He did not entirely live up to his resolve. He 
talked and preached and even issued pamphlets 
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on the subject as the temptation from time to time 
grew too strong for him. Years before, he had 
talked to Charles about the whole matter of fore- 
ordination—once when Charles was for a moment 
too much drawn to the moravians. That doctrine, 
he had said, ending his declaration with a sting that 
seemed to him ultimate, is a poison which no Eng- 
lish man or woman will have dealings with. 
Years before, also, he had preached a sermon on 
this issue, and published it. But on sober de- 
liberation he omitted it from the collected editions 
of his sermons and set it into his less widely cir- 
' culated volumes of polemics. His enemies would 
not let that sermon be—and on the whole, as drastic 
as the words were, he could not greatly care. 
The horrible decree of predestination, he had 
said, isa blasphemy. You calvinists represent God 
as worse than the devil. But you say you will 
prove it by Scripture. Hold! What will you 
prove by Scripture? That God is worse than the 
devil? It cannot be. Whatever that Scripture 
proves, it never can prove this; whatever its true 
meaning be, this cannot be its true meaning. Do 
you ask, What is its true meaning, then? If I 
say I know not, you have gained nothing; for there 
are many Scriptures the true sense whereof neither 
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you nor I shall know till death is swallowed up in 
victory. But this I know, better it were to say it 
had no sense at all, than to say it had such a sense 
as this. 

Perhaps the most remarkable specimen of his 
dialectics appeared in 1770, a restated and greatly 
abridged version, all too suggestive of vicious 
parody, of a recent book by Toplady. He used 
that author’s precise title; he published his work 
as “By the Reverend A—. T—.” 

Then the worm turned, somewhat after the 
fashion of an earthquake. But Wesley resolved 
to have done with him. I know him well, he 
wrote, but I do not fight with chimney sweepers. 
He is too dirty a writer for me to meddle with; 
I should only foul my fingers. I leave him to 
my helpers. 

On the whole, his renunciation of a part in the 
quarrel was technically adhered to, except in a 
few cases. But as the guiding force of his own 
warriors, and as the direct object of every attack 
made by their opponents, he is one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the long, full history of 
controversial literature. 

Slight, sharp missiles and at times ponderous 
cannonades in the form of book and pamphlet flew 
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fiercely between an army which believed God 
fickle and another army—each, that is, as judged 
by its adversary—which believed Him stubborn, 
between apostles of free grace and apostles of pre- 
destination. And at last, since the calvinists had 
a periodical as a vehicle for their attacks, The 
Gospel Magazine, Wesley set up one, too, The 
Arminian Magazine, which became the current 
Bible of methodism. His army gave back volley 
for volley. 

In spite of all the Wesleyans did, calvinism laid 
_ hold of so many clergymen who were evangelically 
disposed that the established Church was for many 
years influenced contrary to Wesley’s desire. By 
adopting his method, those clergymen made them- 
selves prevail; it was a pity they would not adopt 
his dogma so that they might prevail righteously. 
But this was faintly suggestive of a dilemma: could 
it be that any one likely to follow his methods dis- 
played by that likelihood an incapacity for strict 
thinking? 

All of that was past one’s doing much about it. 
And at the moment there was a complication de- 
manding a great deal of vigorous attention. For 
the Minutes of his Conference of 1770, in which 
he had expatiated on calvinism, had come to the 
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attention of Lady Huntingdon, and she was very 
violently indignant about them. In those Minutes 
Wesley reaffirmed, reémphasized, his demand for 
propriety of deed in religious persons, as well as 
of faith. 

The utterly meticulous noble lady could not en- 
dure it. She declared him redolent of papacy; 
she specified that all who would not disavow him 
should quit her college; she summoned all who 
were in agreement with her to move with her on 
his next Conference so that they might offer the 
new anti-Christ a choice of recanting his Minutes 
or having himself advertised as clean past the for- 
bearance of all real protestants. 

After her edict banishing Arminians from Tre- 
vecca, which cost her its president, but before her 
proclamation of intended siege, Wesley crossed 
over to Ireland. There, remembering how by her 
impetuosity God had definitely given him the sup- 
port of Fletcher, he found himself moved in writ- 
ing to her to temper the bluntness of his words 
with a show of conciliation. “When I was much 
younger,” he told her, “than I am now, I thought 
myself almost infallible; but I bless God I know 
myself better now.” When he learned through 
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Fletcher of the presumption she evidenced in her 
plans to visit his Conference, he spoke less meekly. 
“T understand myself,” he said, “and I do not con- 
tradict anything I have written these thirty years.” 

But when August came, the hosts of Lady 
Huntingdon, out of all the followers she had 
called, numbered eight men. It was her time now 
to conciliate. She regretted that she had seemed 
arbitrary, and her chaplain also made speeches cal- 
culated to appease. But Wesley assured them he 
had never been angry. He admitted them to his 
Conference, prayed, acquiesced in this and that 
suggestion, and at length issued a statement in- 
terpreting the unfortunate Minutes of the year 
before. Though no one, he said, can be saved who 
does not do good works, yet our works have no part 
in meriting or purchasing our salvation. 

Many people were not convinced. They saw no 
reason why the Minutes did not remain intact, and 
Richard Hill dilated on the episode in a poem 
which represented Wesley as proclaiming 


Be it known from henceforth, to each friend and 
each brother, 

That whene’er we say one thing, we mean quite 
another. 
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The Countess would not be hypercritical. She 
and her chaplain believed Wesley’s statement as 
acceptable as it was clear. Taking it as a virtual 
recantation, the chaplain announced publicly that 
in the first place he had doubtless read into the 
Minutes what was not written there. Both sides 
concluded that peace was at last regnant. 

But it was truce only. For before the Hunting- 
donians had shown themselves amenable, Fletcher 
had prepared a “Vindication of the Rev. Mr. 
Wesley’s Last Minutes,” and Wesley had given it 
to his publishers. In spite of all Fletcher could 
do, it was, for some reason never made wholly 
convincing, too late to suppress what he had 
written. 

Naturally the “Vindication” was replied to, and 
that reply was in turn replied to, and so on, 
through book after book—the Countess’s cause 
championed mainly by Toplady and the two Hills, 
Wesley’s most generally by Fletcher, over four 
years in a series of seven books, “Checks to Anti- 
nomianism.” The exhibit of controversy is not 
pretty. It is perhaps true that neither side mani- 
fested a profound command of theological learn- 
ing, but the divines who chose to vindicate God’s 
constancy as superior to any other virtue he might 
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manifest, topped the bottoms of their ignorance 
with a crazy and vile structure of personal calum- 
nies and derision. 

Young men, for the most part not half Wesley’s 
age, they were frenzied by the implication of his 
superiority made by his refusal to speak to them 
except through deputies. And they may well have 
been further frenzied by his complacency under 
their accusations, and by the assumption of the 
world at large that he was their better in fact as 
well as in his own esteem. The only course left 
for them was to shriek more loudly, more immod- 
' erately, about his defects. 

Like their fellows, who years before had sought 
to quell him with sticks and stones, they pelted 
him, in their turn, with sharp and hard phrases. 
He was proclaimed as stupid, ‘“‘a nibbler at the file 
he could not bite,” a crafty, blasphemous liar. 
He was pictured in the frontispieces of the lam- 
poons against him as an ass reared on his hind 
legs, preaching, or as a cassocked fox busy recom- 
mending his ‘‘Primitive Physic” and wheedling 
funds from old-clothes men and fish-wives and 
such gentry—one of whom, standing on her head, 
proclaims herself already in Heaven. 

But all the janglers who were assailing Wesley 
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testified that for their part they had kept their 
souls as clear of animosity as he for his part said 
he had kept his. Mr. Wesley and his pretended 
family of love, said the Reverend Mr. Toplady, 
are in truth envious and malicious, rancorous 
haters of the gospel system, without pretension to 
modesty or decency. But as violently as they hate 
me, I dare not, I cannot hate them in return. I 
have not so learned Christ. 

Without discounting the real equanimity of these 
gentlemen, which they professed, it is not too much 
to say that, so far as their expression of it is an 
index, they were no match for the redoubtable 
captain Wesley had sent against them. For 
Fletcher’s integrity of mind was adorned by a 
saintliness of character which he did not have to 
be at pains to tell about. And he wrote with a 
suppleness which perhaps did not stir the jealousy 
of his defamers—because they were too obtuse to 
recognize it—but which runs graciously through 
the senses of any one who by and large is alien in 
Bedlam. Whatever doctrinaires may find lacking 
in him, it is still true that he influenced in his time, 
and has continued to influence, the thought of vast 
numbers of worthy people who stimulate their 
pursuit of righteousness with the faith that their 
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desertion of it would be personally offensive to 
Divinity. 

Wesley was lost in admiration of his defender. 
He could not see how any man in his reason could 
fail to be convinced by the “Checks.” In 1773, 
before the fray was half over, he announced his 
wish that at his death Fletcher should succeed him 
as head of the societies. 

But what of Charles in that connection? About 
that, Wesley said nothing. But Fletcher did. 
Should Providence call you, he replied to Wesley, 
I shall do my best to help your Brother to gather 
‘the wreck. 

If that was implied rebuke, it severed no friend- 
ships. Fletcher continued one of the most power- 
ful supports of the cause. When he married at 
fifty-two the nun-like methodist, Mary Bosanquet, 
ten years his junior, Wesley made it convenient 
shortly afterward to pay them a visit. It is well 
he went soon, for two years later Fletcher died. 

Wesley was crushed. He determined to write 
his friend’s biography, and though he was full ten 
years getting to it, he at last rounded the book into 
shape. He was himself past eighty by that time, 
and was consequently not able to work longer than 
fifteen hours a day. He would have liked to do 
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better by such a worthy subject, but he could not 
write longer without hurting his eyes. 

As he looked back, he was forced to remember 
that his relation with that man, one of the most 
grateful experiences of his life, had grown out of 
a controversy which was beyond doubt thoroughly 
distasteful. But so is honey made in the carcass 
of a lion—and God’s ways are past man’s finding 
out. 

That controversy had indeed been bad. It 
sometimes seemed a mercy to him that Mr. White- 
field had been called on to Heaven before it ran 
its whole long bitter course. For in fact it never 
was concluded. It wore itself out and was for- 
gotten in a stress of national difficulties which were 
more urgent. Mr. Whitefield himself had not 
been guiltless of acrimonious pronouncements. If 
he had lived, though he might perhaps have soft- 
ened the debate, he might well have prolonged it. 
Most surely, so far as Wesley was concerned, who 
loved him, he would have made it more grindingly 
painful. Whitefield loved Wesley, too, and also 
Mr. Charles, in spite of his disagreement with 
them, but he knew that his fellow dogmatists did 
not love either of them. 

He and Wesley arranged between themselves 
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that whichever of them survived the other should 
preach a sermon on the death of him who went 
first. His followers would not suffer either of the 
Wesleys in their meetinghouse, but they might, 
Whitefield thought, have charity enough to let 
them be buried in it along with him. He had 
made his plans on that assumption. But circum- 
stance operated in such a fashion that the three men 
were of necessity buried apart from one another. 
And the precisionists of Whitefield’s meetinghouse 
were spared the duty of determining whether they 
could so squeeze justice, in this matter of burial 
places, as to make room for the waif charity. 

When news of Whitefield’s death in America 
reached London weeks after the event, in the late 
fall of 1770, it was decided that his arrangement 
with Wesley as to death homilies should be car- 
ried out. The waif charity somehow, in that mo- 
ment of confusion, got past the beadle, and Wesley 
was invited to commemorate his friend from his 
friend’s own pulpit. 

He preached to great effect on the dead man’s 
merits and the obligation of his followers to derive 
virtue from their loss. That virtue, he intimated, 
was chiefly charity. That was the positive side 
of the matter. But there was a negative side, suit- 
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able to set down in one’s journal if not to proclaim 
from a dead man’s pulpit. The negative side was 
that perhaps God had taken Mr. Whitefield from 
the world as a warning to anybody who beclouds 
the issue of salvation by talk of countless theologi- 
cal subtleties. For surely, Wesley wrote in his 
journal with a degree of philosophy not granted 
to every mourner, the unexpected stroke of this 
death is God’s way of giving a blow to bigotry. 
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= nd besides, Mr. W esley, added the 
_ Bishop of London, may I be found at 
your feet in another world. 








X 
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B* 1770 whatever else people thought of Wes- 
ley, they were bound to think that he was 
among the most important forces of his time. The 
development of mechanical devices had already 
made the ruling class dimly recognize that labor- 
ing people—with a new premium on craft and a 
new need for congested living—were inevitably to 
attain a new power. Whether that power would 
be exercised for the undoing or for the greater 
security of England was beyond anybody’s know- 
ing. And it was clear that nobody exerted over 
the wielders of that power, the more steady-going 
classes of laborers, an influence comparable to 
Wesley’s. 

At one time in his career it seemed unavoidable 
that his emphasis on salvation exclusively by 
methods he commended would demoralize the un- 
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derlings who followed him. That, from the stand- 
point of plutocracy made him mighty dangerous, 
and plutocrats dull and shrewd knew what to think 
of him. 


The fastidious Mr. Walpole thought of his 
meetings as of opera performances. I have been 
to one, he wrote—and proceeded to describe all he 
saw: They have boys and girls with charming 
voices, that sing hymns in parts to Scotch ballad 
tunes; but indeed so long that one would think 
they were already in eternity and knew not how 
much time they had before them. Wesley is a clean, 
elderly man, fresh-colored, his hair smoothly 
combed, but with a little soupcon of curls at the 
ends. Wondrous clever, but as evidently an actor 
as Garrick. He spoke his sermon, but so fast, and 
with so little accent, that I am sure he has often 
uttered it, for it was like a lesson. There were 
parts and eloquence in it; but towards the end, he 
exalted his voice, and acted very ugly enthusiasm, 
decried learning, and told stories like Latimer, of 
the fool of his college, who said, “I thanks God 
for everything.” Except a few from curiosity, and 
some honorable women, the congregation was very 
mean. 
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And supercilious personages of higher state than 
Mr. Walpole also deigned to mention in their let- 
ters the little man who threatened to become a 
great menace. The methodists’ doctrines, wrote 
the Duchess of Buckingham, the bastard daughter 
of James II, are strongly tinctured with imperti- 
nence and disrespect toward their superiors, in per- 
petually endeavoring to level all ranks and to do 
away with all distinctions, as it is monstrous to be 
told you have a heart as sinful as the common 
wretches that crawl on the earth. This is highly 
offensive and insulting. 

For if Jack and Jill of all trades began thinking 
themselves regenerate children of Heaven, and 
pronounced everybody who had not been justified, 
unregenerate children of Hell, the consequences 
might be indeed grave. No one could say how 
long Jack and Jill, once they were brought to such 
a mind, would persevere in their pleasing habit of 
curtsying and doffing, in this world, to people who 
in the next world would have to be curtsying and 
doffing to them. 

Wesley early and often and late offered reassur- 
ance about this matter. Heaven was quite one 
thing, he implied, and earth quite another. For 
him to violate authority in response to supernatural 
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promptings was quite one thing, but for his fol- 
lowers to violate his authority, quite another. The 
great world, conscious at last of his method, recog- 
nized it as familiar—at bottom, the very staple of 
polity—and was appeased. 

Among the principal requirements set for 
methodists was one that they should love the King 
and that they should not speak evil of official per- 
sons of an order even as low as magistrates. Many 
of them, as Wesley reminded them, were cobblers, 
tinkers, porters, and such like, and if they had pre- 
sumption to intermeddle with politics they went 
farther than he for one, with a vocation somewhat 
elevated beyond theirs, would dare to go. 

That was his theory. In fact he had dared as 
much, often, and would again dare when he 
thought well. He did not hesitate, when he chose, 
to address governmental functionaries from alder- 
men to prime ministers on subjects ranging from 
the wickedness of theaters to the best means of 
prosecuting a war. But on the whole he could 
not blame the prime minister for feeling that states- 
manship was beyond the proper reach of common 
men. He felt that each man should look to his 
own task—the statesman to his council, the collier 
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to his pits, the citizen of London to some midway 
place, at a safe distance from both. 

All of this was stabilizing. And while Wesley 
undoubtedly continued to give offense to the upper 
classes by condemning pursuits dear to them, such 
as theater-going and dancing, the upper classes 
soon learned that only those who wished to heed 
him were compelled to do so. That unloveliness 
in him could be forgiven. What one could not 
thank him for enough was his frowning not only 
against absolute evil but against things which were 
evil only by decree. His invective against larceny, 
for instance, was not perceptibly more drastic than 
what he said against smuggling, and against other 
shortcomings too elusive to be come at by law, 
such as half-heartedness in giving one’s employer 
a full return in labor for wages received. 

When war came, he did his utmost to bolster 
loyalty and to confound the tricks of the enemy— 
once by actually raising a company of troops 
among his followers. He rejoiced to have them 
battle for a King who so evidently loved them and 
to whom they owed so much. AII that he asked in 
return was that none of his Majesty’s troops be 
drilled on Sunday. 

Beyond these practicalities he behaved himself 
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decorously in his political theorizing. In the 
decade of the sixties a certain member of parlia- 
ment was denied his seat because he was personally 
offensive to the King. Reélected, he was re- 
expelled. The incident produced an uproar of 
controversy. Into it, professing himself a novice 
in such matters, came Wesley with a handful of 
pamphlets. At first he spoke against the darling 
of the franchise largely because he was less exem- 
plary in his domestic life than the King whom he 
antagonized. 

A little later he went on to a discussion of the 
philosophy of liberty in general. The citizens of 
a nation, he said, are not to be thought of as the 
origin of power in that nation. If that origin were 
the people, no person could rightfully be denied 
the ballot. Yet who would advocate that the ballot 
be given to non-landholders or to young boys? 

He believed himself a herald of realism in a 
world too largely controlled by speculation and 
the tautology of lawyers which was the scandal of 
Britain. Do you dogmatists, he asked, who talk so 
largely about popular rights, attach, then, so much 
importance to a beard and to a few acres of land? 


You are plainly foolish; commonsense brings us 
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back to the grand truth that there is no power but 
of God. 

And when the cabinet were assailed in a series 
of powerful anonymous letters—signed Junius— 
relating to the same repudiated member, Wesley, 
it is said, offered them his services, proposing to 
rout the unknown defamer. I will show him, he 
said, the difference between rhetoric and logic. 

There was in short, as he testified, liberty enough 
for John Wesley. Not so much liberty that his 
preachers and his societies escaped legal penalty 
for being outside the national Church—as he main- 
tained they were not—but enough to assure his 
enjoying his life and his fortune in his own way. 
The test was, he said, whether a man could use 
his property, whatever was lawfully his own, ac- 
cording to his own choice. If one member more 
or less were denied a seat in parliament, he could 
not see the odds—especially if that member were a 
libertine. 

In the long train of discussion preceding the 
American Revolution, Wesley, like many other 
loyal Britons, had in general favored the colonists. 
In 1771 he doubted whether any one could defend 
the measures taken with reference to America “on 
the foot of either law, equity, or prudence.” 
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In 1775, leaving ethics aside, he addressed to one 
of the King’s ministers a letter dealing with the 
American troubles on the mere basis of prudence. 
I do not enter, he said, upon the question whether 
the Americans are in the right or in the wrong. 
Here all my prejudices are against the Americans, 
for I am a high Churchman, the son of a high 
Churchman, bred up, from my childhood, in the 
highest notions of passive obedience and non- 
resistance; and yet in spite of all my long-rooted 
prejudices, I cannot avoid thinking that an op- 
pressed people asked for nothing more than their 
legal rights. But waiving all considerations of 
right and wrong, I ask, is it commonsense to use 
force toward the Americans? 

It seemed to him that the agitation was furthered 
largely by economic dissatisfaction in England 
itself, a dissatisfaction originating in slow trade 
and high foodstuffs. And how likely it was that 
these disorders originated, in turn, in Heavenly 
displeasure at the astonishing luxury of the rich 
and the shocking impiety of rich and poor. 

Yet only a little farther on, when war seemed 
at last quite unavoidable, Wesley issued a short 
tract, “A Calm Address to our American Colo- 
nies,” in which he is vehemently a partisan of his 
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King and country. Samuel Johnson had but re- 
cently published a pamphlet called “Taxation No 
Tyranny,” and the “Calm Address” is only an 
abridgment of Johnson’s thunder. Persons who 
continued to favor the colonists immediately at- 
tacked Wesley for being not only a turncoat in his 
attitude toward America, but one who was coming 
forth in a coat not even his own. He echoed John- 
son scrupulously without giving him any credit, 
but it is probable that a verbal understanding be- 
tween the two men preceded Wesley’s publication. 

Their understanding afterward is evident from 
Johnson’s own testimony. I thank you, he wrote 
Wesley, for your important suffrage to my argu- 
ment on the American question. To have gained 
such a man as yourself may justly confirm me in 
my own opinion. What effect my paper has upon 
the public I know not; but I have no reason to be 
discouraged. The lecturer was surely in the right 
who, though he saw his audience slinking away, 
refused to quit the chair while Plato stayed. 

Patty Hall, Wesley’s sister, was one of Johnson’s 
close friends, and through her, if not otherwise, 
her unicorn brother and her lion friend were in a 
way intimates. Not enough intimates to make 
Johnson happy. Wesley’s bustling activity and re- 
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morseless punctuality seemed to him a nuisance. 
I hate to meet John Wesley, he said. The dog 
enchants you with his conversation, and then 
breaks away to go and visit some old woman. This 
is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his 
legs and have his talk out as I do. 

Now energy and punctuality are faults that lean 
toward virtue, and as irritating as they may be- 
come, they do not constitute cause for condemning 
utterly the practitioner of them. As Wesley be- 
came better and more generally known, and as he 
became evidently more powerful, it was under- 
stood that eccentricity was about as grave a charge 
as could be leveled against him in his public life. 
He was of course whimsical and autocratic, but 
persons who have strength enough to give conse- 
quence to their opinions cannot with grace blame 
qualities that are likely basic in their own charac- 
ters. 

Somehow, and quite in keeping with the actual- 
ities, such persons recognized Wesley as one of 
their own kind. Unquestionably he loved people 
who were lowly and surroundings that were sim- 
ple. But by lowly and simple he did not mean 
degenerate and squalid. It seemed to him that 
it would be desirable for everybody to live in just 
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about the degree of comfort that he sought to 
maintain at the Foundry. His sympathy for 
wastrels was indeed slight, but a certain amount 
of decency with just apportionments of leisure 
seemed to him really imperative. 

He was never able, for instance, to indorse the 
enthusiasm of poets for the life of farmers. See 
that little house, he wrote, by the river-side. There 
is rural life in perfection. How happy, then, is 
the farmer that lives there! Let us take a detail 
of his happiness. He rises with, or before the sun, 
calls his seravnts, looks to his swine and cows, then 
to his stables and barn. He sees to the plowing and 
sowing his ground, in winter or in spring. In 
summer and autumn he hurries and sweats his 
mowers and reapers. And where is his happiness 
in the meantime? Which of these employments 
do we envy? or do we envy the delicate repast that 
succeeds which the poet so languishes for? Oh, 
the happiness of eating beans well greased with fat 
bacon! Nay, and cabbage too! There is not a less 
happy body of men in all England than the country 
farmers. In general their life is supremely dull: 
and it is usually unhappy, too. For, of all people 
in the Kingdom, they are most discontented; sel- 
dom satisfied either with God or man. 
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In addition to the judgment that Wesley was a 
good Englishman—the result of his political de- 
meanor—he profited late in his life by new events 
which affiliated him with good Churchmen. 
Earlier, he had provoked strict ecclesiastics by his 
willingness to preach outside regularly consecrated 
buildings and by his invasion of parishes not as- 
signed to him. But these irregularities were not 
so much innovations as they were revivals of prac- 
tices temporarily forgotten. In time, as they ap- 
parently led to no holocaust, and as Wesley con- 
tinued to protest his loyalty to the Church, he was 
thought of in this regard, too, as more eccentric 
than vicious. 

When it was thoroughly granted that he did not 
purpose separation from the Church, it was pos- 
sible to think of him as one of the most potentially 
useful of priests. He was beyond doubt one of the 
most influential, and that was a thing not to be 
forgotten. In addition to sheer power, he repre- 
sented a theological viewpoint that was being men- 
aced by certain forces within the Church, as it had 
been menaced earlier by nonconformists. 

Superficially he was identified with the evangeli- 
cal group of the clergy, who permitted themselves 
a considerable degree of informality and demon- 
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strativeness in their services. Doctrinally he was 
far removed from them. They stood for calvinism, 
and accordingly, Churchmen though they re- 
mained, for the central teaching of the puritans. 
By inheritance Wesley wished to indorse the peo- 
ple associated with Archbishop Laud more than 
he did the group associated with Cromwell. And 
the bent of his mind was forunately toward the 
people with whom personally he was sympathetic. 

If, at the beginning of his revival, the most viru- 
lent of his opponents from the Church side had 
been put to choose between ecclesiastic irregular- 
ity and dogmatic predestination, they would have 
known without question which whirlpool they be- 
lieved less hazardous. By 1770 their choice would 
have been more emphatic still. In this particular 
case the less frightful alternative, with which 
Wesley was identified, was churning itself in a 
fashion that made it their best hope of seeing the 
more rapacious whirlpool rendered ineffectual. 
While in their eyes Wesley still violated certain 
regulations of their order, his faults seemed in- 
creasingly negligible as he became recognizably 
the stoutest defender of dogmas which were the 
heart of their theology. 

Good clerics were bound to see that in the large 
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sweep of his work he was a wise theologian as well 
as a competent moralist. He knew well that no 
resources however ample can avail worthily in the 
hands of operatives who are craven. When his 
people were most stirred, once, with the impor- 
tance of raising funds for missions, he reminded 
them flatly that what one needed was not so much 
money as men. Give us the right men, he said, 
and nothing can stand before us; but without this, 
of what use is gold or silver? 

Like the great Archbishop Laud he would not 
take it on himself to fix any controversial doctrine 
as a test of fitness for Heaven. And his stress on 
the final spirituality of man burned in words that 
inevitably grouped themselves with the testimonies 
of all great saints and martyrs—and of most poets 
and most good men always: I have thought I am 
a creature of a day, passing through life as an 
arrow through the air; I am a spirit come from 
God and returning to God. 

Naturally it was not agreeable to be forced to 
fraternize with a man who was only in part of 
one’s own opinions. But this man would be bound 
to no consistency—and it was something to his 
credit that he was so frankly free. However pri- 
vately he was told a thing, he might expose it. He 
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would not be responsible for safeguarding the 
schemes of others when he was innately hindered 
from safeguarding schemes of his own. Late in 
his life, when he was thinking of visiting America, 
he recognized that if he told his plans he would 
probably be dissuaded from going. If I make that 
trip, he told a confidant, I shall be obliged to do a 
thing I hate as bad as I hate the devil—I must 
keep a secret. 

His belief was that the best protection lies al- 
ways in perfect “openness.”’ And truly he was 
open about his own variableness. When, he said, 
fifty years ago my brother Charles and J, in the 
simplicity of our hearts, told the good people of 
England that unless they knew their sins were for- 
given they were under the wrath and curse of God, 
I marvel they did not stone us. The methodists, I 
hope, know better now. We preach assurance, as 
we always did, as a common privilege of the chil- 
dren of God; but we do not enforce it, under the 
pain of damnation enforced on all who enjoy it 
not. 

Very likely also, he said, he had proclaimed 
things that were in their nature mutually contra- 
dictory. Some of his old opinions he had relin- 
quished entirely, others he had merely modified— 
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and he would ask all candid men to make allow- 
ances for him. 

Loving him meant loving also his dogmas, or at 
least tolerating them. And loving his dogmas 
similarly meant loving him. At any given mo- 
ment either he or one of the dogmas he had in 
leash was likely to prove what one desired. If 
one regarded him in retrospect, accompanied at 
one time or another by nearly every known breed 
of doctrine, it was hardly possible to keep invari- 
ably cold to him. So in the end there were few 
men left in England who had not first or last felt 
toward him a sort of kinship. 

Bishop after bishop condescended to him. 
“Some of them,” Charles wrote him, “are quite 
friendly to us, particularly toward you. The 
churches are all open to you.” He was invited to 
conduct services in more places than he could pos- 
sibly reach. All this was past his understanding. 
The multifarious currents of politics and doctrine 
that worked in his behalf were too complex to be 
discerned at close quarters. The possibility that 
he as well as his detractors had made surrenders 
toward a reconciliation did not occur to him. I 
am become, he wrote late in his life, I know not 
how, an honorable man. The scandal of the cross 
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is ceased, and all the people, rich and poor, papists 
and protestants, behave with courtesy; nay, with 
seeming good will. 

Earlier he had considered that there was a cure- 
less difference between himself and everybody else. 
He opposed alike the sin and indifference of the 
poor and the sin and bumptiousness of the rich. 
Looking back on those times, he tended still to em- 
phasize that difference. 

Two young men, he wrote reminiscently, with- 
out a name, without friends, without either power 
or fortune, set out from college with principles 
totally different from those of the common people 
to oppose all the world, learned and unlearned; 
and to combat popular prejudices of every kind. 
Their first principle directly attacked all the 
wickedness; their second, all the bigotry of the 
world. Thus they attempted a reformation, not 
of opinions (feathers, trifles not worth naming), 
but of men’s tempers and lives; of vice in every 
kind; of everything contrary to justice, mercy, or 
truth. And for this it was that they carried their 
lives in their hands; and that both the great vulgar 
and the small looked upon them as mad dogs and 
treated them as such. 

But long before 1780 the mad dog suspicion had 
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been abandoned by most of those who held it. Un- 
consciously, almost, Wesley had attained a tran- 
quillity built on his feeling that that suspicion was 
forgotten. 

He was notably at one with his time in two or 
three of its most passionate interests. A regulation 
soldier, as it were, in the eighteenth century’s love 
of experimental science, he was a kind of scout in 
its love of democracy and of tears—and more tears. 

A novel he edited and published did as much 
as one might ask to spread a faith in the efficacy 
of the sweet ablutions of the eye. A booklet he 
published, compiled largely from the writings of 
Benjamin Franklin but supplemented by some of 
his own opinions, did much to further a popular 
interest in electricity. He had some notions about 
the heat of the animal organism, and he puttered 
constantly with cats and candles and other mate- 
rials to give his notions a basis of proof. It was 
a cat, indeed, that took first role in the experiment 
he tells about with most lively relish. Shut into 
a tight box with a lighted candle, the creature 
gratified the experimenter by expiring punctually 
at the same moment the candle gave its last flicker. 

Since his early manhood he had emphasized the 
rights of the common man with a fervor that his 
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fellows were slow to share with him. But now 
they shared it earnestly. As they regarded him with 
his philanthropies, with his abhorrence of slavery, 
with his willingness even to tolerate women talk- 
ing in public, they could scarcely help giving him 
the honor that sometimes comes to prophets. For 
indeed, though he was often not judicious in his 
charities, he was whole-hearted and self-effacing— 
the source of more comfort to urgently distressed 
mortals than anybody else in his century. Some- 
what bland, then, in the recognition of his worth 
by people who had traditionally opposed him, he 
exercised unrestrainedly the learning and the po- 
tential charm of which he had long been master. 

The old censoriousness of him dwindled with 
his great climacteric. The almost-Christian, 
whom he had previously observed with condemna- 
tion only, seemed somehow after all not so cul- 
pable. For in a world so rarely given to virtue, 
one should be grateful for even a wistful glance 
cast Godward. 

He was dining one day with a methodist who 
had grown rich, and surrounded himself with lux- 
uries. A young preacher who was present found 
all these luxuries hazardous. Oh, he repined, how 
far we have sunk from the early days of the socie- 
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ties—for see how nowadays even the best of us 
set before our guests food that is very rich and 
very various. All that, said Wesley, as he served 
himself liberally, is perhaps true—and now, 
my brother, is a good time for you to show your 
old strength of character by eating very frugally. 

The preacher, like others of his kind, doubtless 
thought the old man shockingly flippant. But as 
stories of Wesley’s whim to check the fervor of his 
followers became current, the legendary picture 
of him had its cap stuck more and more full of 
feathers. 

The incident of his defense of himself when 
taxed by one of his preachers for publishing a 
novel was particularly luscious. About two sec- 
tions of that book, Wesley catechized his zealot 
closely: 

Did you, he said, read “‘Vindex”’? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you laugh? 

No, sir. 

Did you read “Damon and Pythias’’? 

es, Sih. 

Did you cry? 

No, sir. 
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Said Wesley (raising his eyes and clasping his 
hands) : Oh, earth, earth, earth! 


Wesley published a dictionary as well as a novel. 
The preface to this book gratefully furthered the 
already growing perception of his ability to be 
occasionally trivial: N.B. The author assures you, 
he thinks this is the best English Dictionary in the 
world. As incredible as it may appear, I must 
avow, that this Dictionary is not published to get 
money. . . . In compliance with the taste of the 
age, I add, that this little dictionary is not only 
the shortest and cheapest, but likewise, by many 
degrees, the most correct which is extant at this 
day. Many are the mistakes in all the other Eng- 
lish Dictionaries which I have yet seen. Whereas, 
I can truly say, I know of none in this. And I can 
conceive the reader will believe me; for if I had, 
I should not have left it there. 

His pleasantries did not stop always within the 
bounds of a scrupulous propriety. When asked 
for a sketch of his life, his favorite procedure was 
to tell of his father’s petulant abandonment of 
Susannah for her failure to chime in properly with 
Amen. For my life, he would add, really began 
with their reconciliation. 
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He let himself talk much of beauty, especially 
of natural scenery and of gardens. He spoke with 
slackened rigor against antipathies of his which 
so many people—after all, apparently very good 
people—persisted in practicing. As for going to 
the theater, or playing cards, or dancing—I could 
not myself, he said, with a clear conscience, but 
I am not obliged to pass sentence on those that are 
otherwise minded. 

As for wine, he would drink it when he thought 
his health demanded. Good pagans and even good 
papists would at last, he conceived, obtain mercy 
and reach Heaven. Perhaps beasts also would at 
last browse through those ultimate portals, and be 
blessed—they were so faithful. All these conces- 
sions, supported as always by the unescapable fac- 
tor of his power, acted with his personal pic- 
turesqueness to constitute him a kind of hero of 
legend. 

The hard pertinacious little paragon, softened 
now, romantically picturesque with his luxuriant 
white hair and his formal black gown, had turned 
out to be the most authentic of Christian saints, 
serene, unbreakable, heroic—an epitome, in a 
sense, of the English genius, part and parcel of the 
English scene. To fancy England before he came 
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was as difficult as to fancy it before the coming of 
the Conqueror. There he was, and if you found 
him distasteful, perhaps, before you were re- 
minded of their compensations, you also found 
the fogs distasteful. 

Lord and litterateur, statesman and artist took 
countenance of him. Sir Joshua Reynolds came 
to do his portrait in oils. Mr. Romney came, 
pleasing him better—“he struck off an exact like- 
ness at once, and did more in an hour than Sir 
Joshua did in ten.” A lady must needs take his 
_ likeness in wax for another lady in New York. 
This person and that craved his autograph. 

At length he was summoned to dinner with the 
Bishop of London. The host proved affable and 
courteous, and when the time came for the diners 
to be seated, he demanded that Wesley precede 
him at the table. Wesley demurred and would 
hear to no such violation of convention till the 
bishop pleaded his own poor hearing as a reason. 
He could hear better, he said, on one side than 
on the other. “And besides, Mr. Wesley,” he 
added, ‘“‘may I be found at your feet in another 
world.” ‘That was a tense moment, but the old 
man did as he was asked, very conscious of count- 
less large memories—for the first moment, per- 
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haps, a little uneasy, but on the whole quietly 
benign and very happy. 

There was in fact much to make him happy. 
By dint of traveling more than 200,000 miles and 
preaching more than 40,000 sermons, he had mus- 
tered in England alone over 120,000 followers. 
In America, thinly populated as it was, his socie- 
ties grew rankly, at a rate approached only by 
their increase in Yorkshire. In eight years after 
he sent missionaries to them, they numbered over 
a sixth as many members as the societies in Britain, 
which had had the benefit of his ministrations for 
nearly forty years. In London, in 1778, he had 
built as a sort of capitol for his societies, on City 
Road, a chapel that he could really be proud of, 
somewhat pretentious yet simple and sturdy. He 
was inordinately proud of it, and when one of 
his preachers presumed to compare it with a 
chapel elsewhere, he was outraged. Sir, he said, 
if the building you mention be at all equal to 
this, I will engage to eat it. 

Yet, no one can have everything. Though 
younger friends eagerly closed up the gaps left, 
year-in year-out, by the death of men he had 
known in his youth, though he had permitted him- 
self more tenderness with them than with their 
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predecessors, the fact stood menacing him often 
that he was outliving all his generation. 

His followers were loyal, it often seemed, 
chiefly where loyalty to him cost them no sacri- 
fice of their own choice. Hardly had he taught 
them a system of government for their religious 
societies as an adjunct to the Church, before they 
began clamoring, despite all his protests, to set up 
a church of their own. Hardly had he taught 
them to be industrious and thrifty, before they 
began to grow rich and ostentatiously worldly. 
They flouted him with rings and ruffles and fur- 
‘belows to the point of making him wish that he 
had stipulated a uniform for them. They leaned 
so far toward austerity in the equipment of their 
chapels that his heart was saddened to think how 
these buildings might become as uninviting as non- 
conformist meetinghouses. 

Most disheartening was his conviction of the 
impermanence of any revival of religion. For 
religion, he said, must necessarily produce both 
industry and frugality, and these cannot but pro- 
duce riches. But as riches increase, so will pride, 
anger, and worldliness. How then is it possible 
that methodism, though it flourishes now, should 
continue flourishing? For the methodists in every 
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place grow diligent and frugal; consequently they 
increase in worldly goods. Hence they propor- 
tionately increase in pride, in anger, in the desire 
of the flesh, the desire of the eyes, and the pride 
of life. So, although the form of religion remains, 
the spirit is swiftly vanishing away. Is there no 
way to prevent this continual decay of pure re- 
ligion? We ought not to prevent people from 
being diligent and frugal. We must exhort all 
Christians to grow rich. What way then can we 
take that our money may not sink us to the nether- 
most Hell? ‘There is one way and there is no 
other under Heaven. If those who gain all they 
can, and save all they can, will likewise give all 
they can, then the more they give the more they 
will grow in grace. 

But the methodists were progressively indis- 
posed to give with any such abandon, and when 
he told them that they should give not half or 
three-quarters of their possessions, but all, they 
simply ignored him. ‘The outlook was indeed 
gloomy. What was all the acclaim of trivial men, 
when his own people set at naught his counsel 
for simple living and loyal Churchmanship?P 

Perhaps, he wrote to Charles, if you had kept 
close to me, I might have done better. And again: 
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I often cry out Vite me redde priori! Let me 
again be an Oxford methodist. I am in doubt 
whether it would not be best for me to resume 
all my Oxford rules, great and small. I did then 
walk closely with God, and redeem the time. But 
what have I been doing these thirty yearse 
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: 5 And in the plenitude i) their author- 
ity they decreed Wesley a bishop. . 
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T was in 1690 that Peter, Lord King, as a young 
fellow of twenty-one, published his book deal- 
ing with early Christianity. Undertaken as a de- 
fense of nonconformity, it contends that there is 
no historical basis for a real difference between 
bishops and priests. 

Wesley chanced upon this book in 1746. In 
spite of the vehement prejudice of his education, 
he accepted it as fair and impartial. He con- 
cluded that bishops and priests were essentially 
of one order, and that originally every Christian 
congregation was a church independent of all 
others. He gravely doubted the contention that 
every priest from apostolic times onward had 
been made a priest by having the hands of a bishop 
laid upon his head in consecration. Only a few 
months before he had believed very differently. 
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And if his actions are of value as a revelation of 
his true mind, his capitulation before the argu- 
ments of Peter King was less full than his own 
statements indicate. 

Innumerable times he made declarations and 
took courses which showed that he did not regard 
his authority as equal to a bishop’s, or the authority 
of a single congregation—either in the Church of 
England or in his own societies—as valid against 
the organization in which it was a part. Time 
and time he urgently but vainly called for ordained 
clergymen to help him administer the Sacrament. 
If he had pretended to the authority of a bishop, 
it would have been easy for him to ordain, for 
that purpose, some of his preachers. But, more, 
he said, as a matter of expediency than of theoret- 
ical right, he did not ordain them. 

He gladly accepted the ordinations conferred 
on some of them by bishops who were sympa- 
thetic with him, and in 1764 he procured one or 
two ordinations from the Greek Erasmus, the 
vagrant, not fully accredited Bishop of Arcadia 
who was at the moment in London. Charges that 
he wished Erasmus to make him also a bishop are 
apparently false. But one stricture made by his 

enemies, that in trafficking with a foreign prelate 
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for priestly ordinations he had violated his oath 
of supremacy, seems unanswerable. 

The truth was, he believed that a participation 
in the Sacrament was a requisite for spiritual 
safety. Many of his followers would avail them- 
selves of it only if it were brought to them, and 
he did not have enough ordained helpers to get 
round with this business. The thing that drove 
him to the alien bishop was not a remitted loyalty 
to England but the sheerest desperation in his 
loyalty to the Church which transcended England. 

Early and late that loyalty stood firm amid the 
ceaseless bustle of his activities. The ecclesiastic 
Hall, Wesley’s brother-in-law and disciple, in pur- 
suing a literal scripturalism was led at successive 
periods to nonconformity, to polygamy, and at last 
to aberrations that were far less comprehensible. 
When he was still nonconforming merely, in his 
progress, Wesley set forth for his benefit a state- 
ment of his own emphasis on a strict Churchman- 
ship. 

We believe it would not be right, he said to 
that fanatic, for us to administer either baptism 
or the Lord’s supper, unless we had a commission 
to do so from the bishops whom we apprehend 
to be in a succession from the apostles. We believe 
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there is and always was in every Christian church 
a priesthood ordained by Jesus Christ, men au- 
thorized to act as ambassadors of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God. We believe 
that the threefold order of ministers is not only 
authorized by its apostolical institution, but also 
by the written word. 

Long afterward, just before his death, he again 
did what he could to check the great secession. 
I never had any design, he said, of separating from 
the Church. I have no such design now. I do 
not believe the methodists in general design it, 
when I am no more seen. I do, and will do, all 
that is in my power to prevent such an event. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all I can do, many of 
them will separate from it (though, I am apt to 
think, not one-half, perhaps not one-third of 
them). These will be so bold as to form a sepa- 
rate party, which, consequently, will dwindle away 
into a dry, dull, separate sect. In flat opposition 
to these, I declare once more that I live and die a 
member of the Church of England, and that none 
who regards my judgment will ever separate 
from it. 

In the same year that Wesley encountered Lord 
King’s book, the demand of his preachers for rec- 
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ognition as actual clergymen attained a very defi- 
nite force. Many of them, like many of their 
followers, had no connection with the Church 
either officially or by sentiment. That, from his 
standpoint, was a misfortune for them, but he 
would not permit himself on that account to ap- 
prove what he believed evil. Perhaps if he would 
be resolute and aggressive they might form the 
churchly connections which they despised only 
because they were ignorant. 

At intervals of about five years, successive con- 
ferences from 1746 to 1766 were marked by agi- 
‘tations of this kind. Wesley eventually went so far 
as to concede that separation from the Church was 
lawful—but most certainly, he added, not advis- 
able. Forced by Charles, he periodically after 
that issued exhortations that left his ideas of the 
lawfulness of separation with no basis except of 
the most fine-spun dialectics. Besides leaving his 
preachers as it were emasculate, in their impotence 
to administer the Sacrament, he would not tolerate 
his people to meet at hours set for services in the 
Church. On one occasion he agreed to suppress 
all his religious activities in a district in which 
the regular clergy were already preaching the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. 
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More than once groups of his preachers, after 
endeavoring for a while to bring him to their view- 
point, at last withdrew altogether from his leader- 
ship. That, too, doubtless seemed to him a pity, 
but he would get along as best he could without 
them. We should do better, he said, to lose ten 
thousand members than to retain them by means 
that are not warranted. 

As he grew very old, such withdrawals tended 
to become less frequent. In the first place, be- 
cause he had fallen under the influence of a man 
favorable to his petitioners, his concessions had 
become more liberal. More to the point, his 
petitioners knew that before long he must needs 
die, and they could afford to wait a while till they 
could have their way without his resistance. 

Charles, as an old man, was in despair over the 
inevitable prospect that the societies would set up 
as an independent church. Wesley could not be- 
lieve that men who professed to love him would 
after his death violate his dearest wishes. Method- 
ism by God’s grace was his own contrivance, a 
kind of scythe, as it were, the better to harvest the 
fruits of the spirit and sustain the Church. Only 
perversity, he thought, could take that scythe for 
an instrument of severance and with it cleave 
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precious holdings from the institution it was de- 
signed to enrich. 

Most generally that was his deliberate mood. 
At times, in other moods induced by his associates 
or by the free workings of his own mind, he con- 
ducted himself in a way that amazed traditional- 
ists like his brother. The most gullible of mortals 
as to the conduct of any individual he was at- 
tracted to, he was capable of a deep suspicion of 
institutions. When certain clergymen, for in- 
stance, refused the Sacrament to honest Church- 
men on the sole ground that they attended method- 
‘ist meetings, Wesley could not believe these 
clergymen blameless. 

But he was able to silence in his mind the idea 
that, if that were the Church’s game, the metho- 
dists would be obliged to set up Sacraments of 
their own. He would not go that far, but he would 
write letters of protest to this and that bishop. 
Perhaps, if he would wait a little further, all these 
troubles would adjust themselves. 

The impulses that came late in his life to be 
done with this waiting were largely the result of 
his association with Thomas Coke, whom he first 
came to know in 1776. Under thirty years of age 
at that time, Coke had grown up as the only son 
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of a rich widowed mother. After a residence at 
Oxford, he returned home to look after his affairs, 
and, by way of equipping himself for public use- 
fulness, acquired the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Laws. His main interest lay in laws that were 
not so much civil as divine. And so, by way of 
equipping himself for another kind of usefulness 
—without intending to accept a parish—he ac- 
quired ordination. At length he became a curate, 
and before Wesley met him, he had exhibited such 
pious zeal as to be already in the poor graces of 
his ecclesiastical superiors. 

In his first conversation with Wesley, he recom- 
mended himself to his fated captain not merely 
by being an Oxford gentleman peculiarly remi- 
niscent of how that captain has himself looked, 
aged twenty-nine, but by the obvious force of his 
mind and by his restiveness under the necessity of 
confining his ministrations to one parish. On 
learning of that restiveness Wesley eagerly took 
him by the hands and urged him to follow his 
desire— Go out, go out, brother, and preach the 
gospel to all the world. 

By time the year was over, curtly dismissed from 
his parish and nurturing a sense of persecution, 
Coke became an avowed methodist. He had “bid 
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adieu,” Wesley said, “to his honorable name, and 
determined to cast in his lot with us.” ‘That lot, 
ballast-like, forever afterward bent the course of 
all methodist argosies. From this man came a 
fresh stimulus to Wesley’s waning asceticism; 
from him came the chief impetus for methodist 
missionary work; through Wesley’s dealings with 
him came the technical justification for the socie- 
ties’ separation from the Church. 

Charles from the beginning mistrusted him. 
Wesley, though recognizing his tendency to vanity 
and vindictiveness, believed him on the whole the 
surest reliance he had yet found, for this new 
Elisha was beyond any contest abundantly capable. 
More Jacob for a while than Elisha, in seven years 
he got his whole desire of Wesley in several vital 
matters. He largely annulled Charles’s influence; 
he inaugurated, as head of the societies in Ireland, 
society meetings in conflict with Church services; 
he furthered the organization of methodism on a 
basis that would assure its continuance; he con- 
nived to be ordained by Wesley to an office which 
he, if not his master, was pleased to call a bish- 
opric. Later, not recognized as Wesley’s auto- 
cratic successor, with an admission of the non- 
validity of his Wesleyan ordination he sought ordi- 
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nation again, once as Church of England bishop 
in America, once as methodist bishop in England, 
and, the year before his death in 1814, as Church 
of England bishop in India. 

During 1779 the methodist preachers who were 
in London complained that they were being dis- 
criminated against by their colleagues who had 
been ordained—and Charles, they said, was the 
chief offender. Their grievance was that the 
clergymen would never give the lay preachers op- 
portunity to mount a pulpit. Dr. Coke, Charles 
wrote his brother, had gone to Bristol, so that he 
might not be a witness of the cruel, persecution. 
Dr. Coke, alert and cunning, marked well how 
the straws were blowing. 

Charles, now a little doting and sentimental, 
took small heed of straws. He wrote to his brother 
that if he monopolized the pulpit it was because 
he was really, next to him, the first man in method- 
ism, and because too, alas, he had short time left 
to preach anywhere. If the lay-preachers had no 
clergymen over them, he believed they would 
quickly tear one another to pieces. The only thing 
to do was to conquer their spirit or be conquered 
by it. ; 

Charles was clearly right as to the impending 
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struggle, but his disdain for straws blinded him 
as to its true outcome. In 1786, when Dr. Coke 
pleaded for society meetings during Church hours, 
he bristled with disapproval. In his great age he 
had not strength to make an argument. But deeply 
stirred, he thundered “No,” before John could lay 
down a ruling. Compromising, John ordered 
that such meetings might be held under certain 
conditions, as for instance when the vicar was 
openly wicked, or when a regular church was more 
than two miles distant. Charles’s No was un- 
heeded. He had only to go home and make sure 
that he should be buried like the Churchman 
he was. : 

Wesley had often declared his unwillingness to 
be disturbed by what after his own death might 
be the result of his actions. But it really was a 
puzzle, and at times an alarming one, to guess the 
ultimate development of all his labors. In spite 
of appearances—his health never better, his eye- 
sight still good—he knew that he could not go 
‘on living always. Charles was so fearful of sepa- 
ration from the Church that he had almost sepa- 
rated himself from methodism. Dr. Coke’s capa- 
bility sometimes took on the air of a menace. 

In this very matter of ultimate developments, 
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for example, he encountered a specimen of that 
gentleman’s quite incalculable vigor. He had 
hardly had time to mention to the doctor his in- 
terest in a plan for a permanent organization of 
the societies, when almost before he knew it, there 
was the doctor, buttressed by barristers, with such 
a plan carefully worked out. 

During 1784, after this instrument had been 
shaped to accord with Wesley’s ideas, it was 
published as the charter of all his societies. 
Called the Deed of Declaration, it created a self- 
perpetuating board of 100 men who were to rule 
methodism. Coke, unwilling to offend, suggested 
that the governing body include all the preachers, 
but Wesley did not favor such a great number. On 
that board he put himself and Charles and about 
half of his preachers—some ordained, some not 
ordained—all of them selected so arbitrarily that 
many of his older helpers, piqued, withdrew from 
his leadership. 

At the conclusion of the American Revolution, 
whatever rudiments of a state church existed in 
the colonies had become so nakedly rudimentary 
that they were scarcely discernible. The entire 
continent, from an ecclesiastical viewpoint, had 


been considered a part of the diocese of London. 
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At best the expeditionary forces of the Church of 
England had not been numerous. When war 
came, most of them—officers of the government, in 
a fashion, as well as of the Church—decamped as 
soon as they could to friendlier surroundings. 
Even the methodist missionaries whom Wesley 
had sent, apparently felt that they had better go 
home and come again perhaps another day. 

One of these missionaries, Francis Asbury, re- 
mained faithful. Sent to America in 1771 at the 
age of twenty-six, he had already for eight years 
been a methodist preacher. During the first part 
’ of the Revolution, he was imprisoned as a possible 
enemy, but upon being released he so scrupulously 
eschewed politics that he was not again molested. 
In the furtherance of his work he displayed an 
energy unparalleled except by Wesley, to such 
purpose that when the war ended, the 600 method- 
ists he had found when he came to America had 
grown to 14,000. Yet neither he nor any of the 
800 preachers he had recruited could administer 
the Sacrament—and every day people were fam- 
ishing for that comfort. His letters to Wesley 
were importunate that something be done, urg- 
ently, about this very bad state of affairs. 

No one could perceive more clearly than Wesley 
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the gravity of that situation. In 1780 he had at- 
tempted vainly to have one of his missionaries to 
America ordained by the Bishop of London. But 
the bishop told him that there were already three 
ministers in that country. Now that the war was 
over, the English bishops, themselves officials of 
the government as well as of the Church, were 
still supine about the spiritual status of the late 
colonials. When one of their own adherents ap- 
plied to them to be himself consecrated a bishop, 
though he was personally well qualified and 
though he was acceptable to the orthodox clergy 
of one of the new states, they would not deal with 
him. 

Life, it seemed to Wesley, offered a ceaseless 
procession of brands to be snatched from burning 
—and if ever there was a brand since Time was 
built, it was America. Clearly, whatever else 
America was, it was no longer Engand. One could 
not help wondering how much force the partly 
political English Church might exercise in a na- 
_ tion that held political independence of England 
as its dearest prize. Could the laws binding on an 
English priest with reference to the English 
Church be operative upon him with reference to 
a church which was manifestly alien? To meet 
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an emergency, Wesley had resorted to lay-preach- 
ers in England. To meet the new emergency of 
America, what, under Heaven, could he resort to? 

Memories of Lord King’s work on the primitive 
church persisted, in this quandary, in presenting 
themselves. Memories of Bishop Stillingfleet’s 
book “Trenicon,” written when that dignitary was 
twenty-four, persisted also in presenting themselves 
to the same effect. Charles would hear none of 
them. When reminded of these views and told 
how clearly they disproved the need of an epis- 
copacy, the pound-foolish penny-wise Charles was 
- regrettably prone to be more stubborn than rea- 
sonable. Maddeningly he would take refuge in 
talk of the past, of an Agreement between the two 
brothers, made in 1752, which declared their joint 
and complete loyalty to the Church. 

In 1780 John told Charles that though he did 
not intend to use his right, he considered himself 
as perfectly qualified to ordain priests as to ad- 
minister the Lord’s supper. But the Agreement 
—except for that Agreement, Charles said, he 
would long since have broken off from both him 
and the societies. How long could a rational man 
invoke a dead past to govern one’s conduct rela- 
tive to utterly new perplexities! When some of 
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Lady Huntingdon’s preachers, occupying the same 
relation to the Church that he did, were recently 
crossed by the authority of the Church, they re- 
signed and proceeded to ordain ministers of their 
own. So for all Charles said, John felt himself 
not alone in his conviction about the episcopacy— 
with only two books for company. 

In March, 1784, Asbury wrote Wesley entreat- 
ing help and suggesting that he himself come to 
America. Dr. Coke believed he saw a solution. 
“It would be a great help to you,” he said, “in 
making up your mind, if you could have a fresh 
report on America from some one in whom you 
could place the fullest confidence and whom you 
think likely to have sufficient influence and pru- 
dence and delicacy of conduct.” And he added: 
“T may be destitute of the last mentioned essential 
qualification (to the former I lay claim without 
reserve) ; otherwise my taking such a voyage might 
be expedient.” When the Conference met that 
midsummer, Wesley astonished one of its select 
committees by intimating that he intended to or- 
dain several preachers without more delay and 
send them on to the relief of Asbury. 

The persons he selected were Coke, his priestly 
equal, who he believed was already able to spread 
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the oil of ordination on the new republic, and two 
preachers named Whatcoat and Vasey, who, when 
they were anointed, would evidently have powers 
of the same order. Coke had other plans. He 
suggested that Wesley ordain not only the two 
preachers, but him also—already once ordained 
regularly. You can do all this, he wrote, in Mr. 
C n’s house, in your chamber; and afterwards 
give us letters testimonial of the different offices 
with which you have been pleased to invest us. 
In respect to the argument that you will escape 

a great deal of odium by omitting this, it is noth- 
ing. Either it will be known, or not known. If 
not known, then no odium will arise; but if known, 
you will be obliged to acknowledge that I acted 
under your direction. 

In September, then, 1784, in Bristol, the deed 
was done. As had been suggested, it was done 
privately, in a private residence. And Charles, 
who was at hand, was carefully kept in ignorance 
of all that was happening. Whatcoat and Vasey 
became definitely priests with whatever authority 
Wesley could convey to them. Coke, as was set 
forth in a sounding “letter testimonial,” became 
by the imposition of Wesley’s hands, and a prayer, 
and by whatever authority Wesley could exercise, 
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“superintendent of the ministry in America.” For 
a co-superintendent he was to have Asbury, and as 
a basis for their work Wesley prepared a new 
liturgy “little differing,” he wrote, “from that of 
the Church of England (I think the best consti- 
tuted national church in the world).” 

News of these happenings was soon everywhere, 
and in many cases the reception of it was not 
cordial even among methodists. One of the 
preachers wrote that he greatly feared that “the 
Son of Man was not secretary of state when the 
business was brought on and carried. Who,” he 
inquired, “is the father of this monster? Whoever 
he be, time will prove him to be a felon to method- 
ism, and discover his assassinating knife.” An- 
other, less graphic, wished “they had been asleep 
when they began the business, which was neither 
episcopal nor presbyterian, but a mere hodgepodge 
of inconsistencies.” 

Charles was desolated. The American method- 
ists, he said, were now surely no better than poor 
betrayed sheep in the wilderness; the English, only 
a new sect of presbyterians, destined by way of vain 
janglings and settling upon their lees to lose all 
their influence and importance, and like other sects 
of nonconformists, to come to nothing. 
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Though his partnership with his brother was 
automatically dissolved, their affection for each 
other, he said, would not be slackened—‘“Friends 
for above seventy years and fellow-laborers for 
above fifty, can anything but death part us?” Con- 
fident of his brother’s sincerity, he told himself 
that there was no doubt of his extreme age—could 
it be that a kind of senility accounted for his being 
surprised into so rash an action? Surely, in spite 
of John’s unwillingness to face the consequences, 
this course unavoidably meant separation from the 
-Church. 

Commonsense to that effect was reénforced by 
the highest legal opinion, for Charles’s lifelong 
friend, once the little boy he had defended at West- 
minster School, now Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, had told him so. But John apparently 
thought he knew better than the Chief Justice. 
As for the super-ordination, as it were, of Dr. 
Coke, that was really more farcical than wicked. 
That folly he could strike off in an epigram: 


So easily are bishops made, 

By man or woman’s whim; 

Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid, 
But who laid hands on him? 
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But all of this protest was balanced by a similar 
amount of approbation. Unsure, perhaps indif- 
ferent, as to whether blame or praise was louder, 
Wesley does not seem to have been largely affected 
by either. He persisted that he was a loyal 
Churchman—and with no earthly benefit of clergy 
further than adhered to his own person, he revised 
the prayer book to suit his own notions and con- 
tinued to ordain preachers when he thought he had 
need of them. 

Those of his new priests who were ordained for 
work in Scotland, where the Church of England, 
he said, could manifestly have no existence, did 
not seem to him any more anomalous than their 
brothers he had sent to America. What he told 
himself about some priests he created for work in 
England—if indeed he did, for all that is vague— 
has remained always past fathoming. He once 
confided to a friend that he went through with his 
ordinations when “over-persuaded.” It is a fact 
that if any of his Scotch priests came back for a 
time to England, he declared their ordinations for 
that time quite ineffectual. Reverends abroad, 
they became at home plain Misters again. 

Such demotions were painful, yet what was one 
todor Mr. Charles, in London, was proclaiming 
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the new priests wolves, and warning the people 
never to receive the Sacrament from any of them. 
Mr. Wesley, when remonstrated with for Mr. 
Charles’s words, became “hot and fiery.” And 
with references to fighting with a flail, he threat- 
ened to drive from him people who believed 
methodist meetings could avail as greatly as serv- 
ices at Church. Rather than see you become a non- 
conformist, he said to one of his preachers, I wish 
to see thee smiling in thy coffin. 

A poor preacher had not much recourse but to 
send letters to his friends who were in the same 

plight. We, one of them wrote, are to be just what 

we were before—no Sacraments, no gowns, no 
nothing at all of any kind whatsoever. I may 
petition to return to Scotland, as there seems to be 
no prospect of doing anything, but just in the old 
way, while Mr. Wesley lives. 

The only thing to do about Mr. Charles was to 
sigh—“O cursed prejudice! O furious bigotry! 
How does the fire from Hell burn in that poor 
miserable man’s breast!” As for Mr. Wesley, 
though one was bound to love him, one had to state 
that his conduct would really not bear the light at 
all, as “even the pope himself never acted with 
such an astonishing degree of power.” 
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In America, Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury—pro- 
tected by certain miles of ocean water from what 
their superiors might say, freed in a new land of 
the weight of historic association—mounting to the 
state of Superintendent Coke and Superintendent 
Asbury, mounted soon again to the state of Bishop 
Coke and Bishop Asbury. And in the plenitude of 
their authority they decreed Wesley a bishop also, 
outranking them. 

In December, 1784, Coke presided at a great 
Conference of American methodists. After or- 
daining Asbury superintendent, and, with Asbury, 
empowering a number of preachers to administer 
the Sacrament, he delivered himself of a sermon. 
The Church of England, he declared bad; the 
principle of a national church, worse than bad; 
the right he exercised to the episcopal office, mani- 
fest and clear. We are persuaded, he said, that 
Mr. Wesley, our chief pastor under Christ, has 
the right to ordain; our bishops, or superintend- 
ents (as we rather call them), having been elected 
by our ministers through the continent. 

Now words, evidently, were among the things 
Bishop Coke considered subject to his new author- 
ity—only by a violent wrenching of the word 
elected could his account of the elevation of him- 
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self and Asbury be judged accurate. The form of 
an election was undoubtedly put through. Asbury 
had been in America long enough to know how 
judicious that would be. But it was Wesley’s or- 
der rather than the vote of any one, or of all, of 
the republican preachers that turned the trick so 
sweetly to the new prelate’s calculation. 

Another word that he made free with was super- 
intendent. It was too clumsy for any good. Bishop 
was briefer and more familiar. So then, let it be 
bishop. After a while he and Asbury thought it 
fitting for them to memorialize President Wash- 
_ington—and by that time they had dispensed with 
the need of synonyms. We, they said, the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church—and so on. 

Now Dr. Coke was a flinty little man who spoke 
what was in him with as slight modification as a 
field marshal. And Mr. Asbury, utterly sincere, 
not given to overmuch modification, exemplified a 
boundless energy and a constant, immediate con- 
nection, through prayer, with powers of the most 
mystical order possible. The combination of the 
two men was too much for the resistance of con- 
gregations who—as bold as anybody when it came 
to felling trees, or catamounts—were fairly timor- 
ous when discussion turned on such impalpabilities 
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as historic usage, or the immanence of ghostly 
presences. In these matters advice was welcome. 

The bishops had that commodity in exhaustless, 
welling reservoirs, which they piped soon through 
the wilderness to the remotest settlements. And 
there were countless parched throats to be relieved 
—the throats of men long distant from any Water- 
of-Life whatever, or able to reach, at best, water 
tinctured with calvinism. To many, particularly 
in the South, that tinctured water was not sweet; 
their instinct and their almost forgotten habitude 
made them hold it brackish. Before long, it was 
hardly possible to go anywhere and not find a 
methodist Spigot—here with a meetinghouse on its 
site; there, with provisions for a camp-meeting; 
yonder, no mere school, but a college, named, with 
respective honors to the second and third lords 
spiritual of the republic, Cokes-bury. 

The first lord spiritual, shuttling still through 
England in spite of his eighty-three years, heard 
of all this with a complexity of emotions which his 
colleagues could not have believed possible. He 
was, of course, gratified to know that so many souls, 
who might otherwise have been lost, were being 
snatched from their vesuvian destiny, and he was 
not one to stand too much on the order of the 
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snatching. But it would not do, he thought, to 
abjure antiquity and custom utterly. 

I, he wrote Asbury, study to be little; you study 
to be great. I creep; you strut along. I found a 
school; you a college! nay, and call it after your 
own names! How can you, how dare you, suffer 
yourself to be called bishop? I shudder, I start 
at the very thought! Men may call me a knave or 
a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content; but 
they shall never, by my consent, call me a bishop! 
For my sake, for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, put 
a full end to this! Let the presbyterians do what 
~ they please, but let the methodists know their call- 
ing better! 
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Come, O thou Traveler unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see; 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee: 
With thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day. 





XII 
SAINT 


HE universal marvel Wesley was before his 

death was interwoven into many legends, 

which can be had, dark or bright, at one’s choice. 

Of those that deal with his sincerity in his public 

relations, the dark ones tend to fray out at a rapid 

rate. The most enduring of these, that he was 

actuated by a passion for self-aggrandizement, is 
itself in the far stages of moldiness. 

Of the legends which deal with his personal 
character there is one so unhandsome that it has 
stirred the denial of many of his most earnest fol- 
lowers. But for all these men’s words, the im- 
pugned tapestry holds its figures. It shows still its 
dominant character somewhat abnormally lacking 
in tenderness—a hard, brisk, pushing man, so in- 
tent upon universal redemption that he would not 
let himself be much impeded by sympathy for the 
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weakness or pain of individuals, or by enervating 
grief for the death of persons he professed to love. 
Freed thus, he gained the unbroken blandness often 
admired in him, and the effectiveness, also ad- 
mired, which is the principal reason for his hold- 
ing on as a distinct personage in this world’s his- 
tory. 

What he lost is a thing one can not measure, nor 
with any precision even name. One phase of that 
loss is the free forbearance of many honest souls, 
a talisman that Omnipotence alone may go without 
safely. Wesley proceeded on a faith that he was 
right and just. That faith was spurious—it is an 
open tale that man is weak and cruel, and needful 
of all charity. But the charity God doles to us to 
dole again among our fellows is all too scant, and 
whatever a fellow man’s need of it, we yield it but 
grudgingly to one who does not himself confess 
his inadequacy. 

When Wesley was forty, his sister Emmy once 
accused him of believing natural affection a weak- 
ness if not asin. He told her that she was as right 
as if she had said he thought adultery a virtue or 
Jesus Christ a son of Belial, but in the expansion 
of his denial he came perilously near giving her 
the better handle to the argument. “If I held to 
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the principle of justice,” he said, “I should not 
give you one shilling these two years. I give next 
to nothing, except what I give to my relations. 
And I am often in doubt with regard to that. Not, 
whether natural affection be a sin? But whether 
it ought to supersede common justice?” As all 
men are the children of God, he thought they are 
all brothers, and in consequence any man has as 
much claim on any brother-in-God as on any 
earthly-brother. 

For what, after all, are earthly relations as com- 
pared with Heavenly ones? Ciphers though the 
race of men might be, he trusted that there was a 
celestial factor that would give those ciphers quan- 
tity. That was a factor that no process could make 
negligible—let Euclid himself do what he would. 
Affected by it, utterly vacuous men became more 
notable than all the starry firmaments. Affected 
by vacuous men—it remained boundless still. That 
factor, then, he almost persuaded himself, was all 
that he really cared for in any equation. 

He felt himself as much at home in Holland, he 
wrote of a visit there when he was eighty, as he did 
in London. Were not those with whom he con- 
versed “of the same spirit with his friends at 
home,” all equally engrossed with the idea of eter- 
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nity? He believed passionately, entirely, unwav- 
eringly, in the unstable brevity of the world and in 
the sure lastingness of Heaven. 

The wonder is that in the massive work he 
charted for himself on this shifting ground, he 
held to the resolve to make that work stand and 
Operate. Perhaps it was some unreasoning instinct 
alone that drove him. When, in connection with 
impulses not instinctive to him, like personal ten- 
derness, he remembered our impermanence, our 
deficiency, nothing could persuade him to set any 
store upon beings who were so plainly dross. 

This reliance on the supernatural had taught 
him always to resist anything that might question 
it. And the older he became, the more jealous he 
was that even trivial things which suggested the 
unknowable be universally credited. Ghosts, for 
instance, as the nineteenth century came on, were 
vanishing irrevocably into the pleasant land to 
which gnome and pixie had been already banished. 
Wesley could not bear for them to go. He be- 
lieved still, with all confidence, in the ancient rap- 
pings and rustlings of Old Jeffery about the Ep- 
worth rectory. Whoever discounted ghosts, he 
said, since he evidently discounted the Bible in one 
particular might well be watched; for who could 
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affirm that such a skeptic might not also discount 
the Bible in its proscriptions against murder? 

To the end that no one need doubt his judg- 
ments, he rehearsed in his magazine the entire 
episode of the insubstantial badger that constituted 
his one contact with beings of that nature. His 
whole life made attestation of the supernatural in 
less tricksy moods. Clouds had often been sent 
upon his request to shield his eyes from excessive 
sunlight. And often, forestalling his request—if 
indeed he would have made it—people who perse- 
cuted him or who even laughed at him, had been 
subjected to discomfiture that he for one could not 
but believe was meant for deliberate rebuke. This 
faith he maintained firmly—so firmly that after he 
had been dead a hundred years his followers main- 
tained it still, and recounted gravely from time to 
time new evidences in its support. 

Wesley held to these presences with the strength 
of one who would not let them go till they should 
turn and bless him. They were not alone benefi- 
cent, but familiar, and in spite of himself, in a 
world turning alien under his very eyes, he could 
not keep from looking the more fondly to whatever 
was left that was not strange to him. 

For many years Wesley lived in Bristol and 
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Newcastle almost as truly as in London, for in each 
of these places he had quarters for himself in con- 
nection with his preaching houses. There were 
housekeepers and other more or less regular em- 
ployees about each of his homes. It was to these 
people, and to the attendant who usually accom- 
panied him after he was quite old, that he looked 
for a great part of his association. In general, he 
was remarkably solitary—habitually alone for 
three hours, and often for as many as twelve, in the 
day. When he was not alone, he was usually 
preaching, or with crowds of people, which of 
themselves yield a kind of solitude. Life seemed 
short to him, and there was much to do, and there 
is nothing like conversation for wasting time. 
Sooner or later, he assumed responsibility for 
nearly all of his wretched sisters. Jilted, or sepa- 
rated from their husbands by death or incompati- 
bility, one of these lachrymose ladies after another 
was forever showing up for his attention. They 
got a sustenance from him and little else that was 
temporal. But in realms that were not temporal, 
he was able to give each of them the most expert of 
guidance. And one by one, these ladies, when 
their time came, went down the final path one takes, 
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with such ejaculations as he had taught them were 
appropriate. 

Only Patty lived on. And on and on. Patient, 
a little discomfortingly gentle, she was physically 
almost John’s replica. Much of her time she spent 
in conversations with Dr. Johnson. But her pas- 
sion was her brother Jackie; she adored him. 

Charles, after talking for years of leaving Bris- 
tol, where he lived from the time of his marriage, 
came to London in 1771 with his wife and three 
children. In 1753 Mrs. Wesley had smallpox; 
but as the result of it was to make her look older, 
and consequently more suited for his wife, Charles 
believed that the affliction was a mark of providen- 
tial favor. His loss by death of five children in 
fifteen years seemed less clearly a flattering re- 
ward, but the father did not fail to draw a lesson 
from it, since the unfortunates had all been put 
out to nurse. Mrs. Welsey for her part was able 
to derive consolation of a sort from the locks of 
hair which she retained from the head of each 
stricken changeling. 

Their first child, John, died when he was only 
sixteen months old, but not before he had sung for 
some four or five months, on occasion—and beat 
time to his singing—whenever he felt himself un- 
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containably vocal. The three children who sur- 
vived infancy and who came with their parents to 
London were Charles, fourteen; Sarah, twelve; 
and Samuel, five. Before he was three, Charles 
played the harpsichord with competence; and be- 
fore he was five, Samuel had mastered Handel’s 
Messiah. 

Sarah mastered nothing in particular except her 
uncle. As an old woman she remembered always 
his kindness to her as a child; for once when she 
was very tiny he took her on an excursion with him 
to Canterbury. She remembered his buying small 
comforts for her and bundling her feet with straw 
to keep them warm. And she kept in mind his 
explaining as they rode along how suitable her age 
made her as a companion for him—for surely, he 
said, no one could scent out impropriety in his 
being alone for so long a time with so young a lady. 

The nephews were not so much in their uncle’s 
good graces. Endowed with something approach- 
ing genius in music, inherited, they said, through 
their mother, they were soon lionized as prodigies. 
Great and near-great came to listen to them. Dr. 
Johnson came, reading and squirming through the 
performance. Oglethorpe came, eighty-five now, 
remembering things that happened nearly fifty 
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years ago in Georgia; and once, when he met Wes- 
ley, at one of these concerts, in magnificent fashion 
he took the reverend gentleman’s hand and kissed 
it. Lord Mornington came and came again. He 
was a sort of cousin, son of the man adopted years 
ago by the Irishman who had wished to adopt 
Charles—the father, in turn, of Arthur Wesley 
who became Duke of Wellington. 

At length the boys gave a series of performances 
at their father’s home, with more distinguished 
patrons, perhaps, than had ever before been in such 
close contact with methodism. Grand ladies with 
wide skirts and most narrow waists, grand gentle- 
men with flounced coats and most narrow breeches, 
jostled one another; jewels glowed back at jewels, 
rich and perfumed handkerchiefs floated down 
periodically to be periodically rescued. There 
were bright candles, and bright silks, and bright 
laughter. And without, chairmen waited with 
gilded chairs to spirit back to their homes, when 
the music was quite done, the dazzling creatures 
who had assembled to listen to it. 

All this was too much for the poor methodists 
who had been taught so thoroughly the necessity 
of plainness.)s Mr. Charles, they thought, had 
greatly erred. He could not be all they hoped for 
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him—as indeed one might have guessed by his un- 
willingness for their preachers to offer the Sacra- 
ments. But Mr. Charles could not see the evil of 
these ways. Mr. John could—that was something 
to be thankful for—and he said so publicly. 

But in some fashion the Lord would have his 
vengeance, for young Samuel, to his father’s vio- 
lent sorrow, but with his uncle’s approval, seemed 
bound to marry below himself. And finally, to cap 
all, doubtless the result of the glittering trivialities 
he had been subjected to, he turned papist. Then 
Mr. Charles could eat his heart out in penance. 
Mr. Wesley might say as much as he cared to, 
that Romanists also might be saved if they would. 
The chances were, as he admitted, slippery. It 
was a bad case beyond question. But Mr. Charles 
had not been unwarned as to what might result 
from his concessions to the great world, and now, 
since he had made his bed, one could not greatly 
disturb oneself when he discovered between those 
sheets an idolatrous crucifix. 

Nothing, apparently, would persuade Mr. Wes- 
ley to let Mr. Charles go. Nor would Mr. Charles 
let Mr. Wesley go. And when finally Mr. Charles 
admitted that perhaps the ordination of Coke had 
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been for the best, the bond between the two old 
men tightened mightily. 

But Charles could really not yield everything. 
Before his death he called in a clergyman and said 
to him: “Whatever the world may have thought of 
me, I have lived, and I die, in the communion of 
the Church of England, and I will be buried in the 
yard of my parish church.” He and John had 
talked over that matter often. It was John’s deter- 
mination to be buried on the grounds of his chapel 
in City Road, and he wished Charles to be buried 
there also. But that ground had not been formally 
consecrated by a bishop, and on that account 
Charles could not accede to John’s wishes. It was 
so much the worse for him if he expected John to 
accede to his. Indeed, after Charles’s body lay 
securely in holy ground, Wesley issued a statement 
of his own impatience with the notion that had 
inspired Charles’s direction. 

After the death of his mother his relationship 
with Charles was the one personal obligation that 
weighed upon him with great force. Yet in the 
spring of 1788 when his brother was very evidently 
dying in London, he set out as usual on his rounds 
of preaching. Letter after letter came to him, re- 
cording the old man’s slow subsidence. He wrote 
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back constantly. Sometimes he wrote to Charles’s 
daughter, advising the application of a sliced onion 
to the pit of the disordered stomach, sometimes to 
Charles, counseling him to take exercise, admon- 
ishing him not to die merely to save expenses. 

But when Charles at last died, and he learned 
of it too late to attend the funeral, he did not feel 
obliged to put himself at the command of his dis- 
tressed sister-in-law. He would have gone to her, 
he wrote, if he could have been of any use, but as 
things stood it seemed wisest to continue with his 
business. 

It is not that he was beyond traveling. If a 
preacher of his in a remote village had determined 
to violate some methodist by-law, he would have 
hurried to investigate and denounce and quell. For 
in that case he conceived his usefulness was pal- 
pable. His vice here was not inconsistency; it was 
a virtuousness so unrelieved that it was almost 
beyond the pardon of earthly watchers. 

For all his independence of Charles intellectu- 
ally, he was not—as he would doubtless have 
thought—strong enough to be independent of him 
emotionally. Even as long as three weeks after 
Charles’s death, he was still unable to count on 
his ability not to make a display of himself every 
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time he remembered that his brother was quite 
definitely gone. Of course he was in Heaven, sing- 
ing perhaps at that moment with his mother, who 
had been so happily converted, or perhaps with 
Mr. Fletcher, or with Mr. Whitefield, or perhaps 
with all of them in concert. But he was not sing- 
ing in London—nor in any other place where John 
Wesley with mortal ears might hear him. 

So then, there was nothing left for it but that one 
go on, alone. One day when he was scheduled to 
preach, and began to read a hymn as a sort of in- 
troduction to the singing of it, he encountered a 
few lines down in the verse these words: 


My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone. 


It was more than he could bear up under. Sobs 
shook him, and he was very faint—and he was 
obliged to rest a while before he could talk fur- 
ther. He was manifestly a weak old man. 

That was only for a moment. For many years 
his once feeble health had been incredibly robust. 
In general he seemed as immune as the Thames 
to anything age might do against him. As late as 
1786 he was marveling at his own haleness, and at 
the special mark of God’s kindness in having for 
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the last twelve years not let him once be weary. 
The strong armor that he wore against his last 
enemy—God’s favor he thought it—held steadfast; 
and would—till God willed it not to hold any 
longer. 

That shift of will came to pass about a year 
later. The strong armor at last cracked, and into 
it noxious airs and miasmas and what-not seeped 
steadily. His joints were no longer flexible; his 
eyes no longer sharp. He could eat little. He 
slept, even by day, when he had not intended to 
sleep. He knew at last that his body could not 
execute the purposes of his swift mind. “I 
now find,” he wrote in 1789, “that I grow old. My 
sight is decayed, my strength is decayed; my 
memory is decayed. What I should be afraid of 
is, if I took thought for the morrow, that my body 
should weigh down my mind, and create either 
stubbornness, by the decrease of my understanding, 
or peevishness, by the increase of bodily infirmi- 
ties.’ He could preach only twice a day. He 
could not, at all, after his old custom, preach 
at five in the morning. “I feel no pain,” he wrote, 
“only it seems nature is exhausted, and, humanly 
speaking, will sink more and more.” 

In the summer of 1790 he decided to abandon the 
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account of his expenses which he had kept faith- 
fully since he was a prim child, in Epworth. “I 
will attempt it,” he said, ‘no longer, being satis- 
fied with the continual conviction that I save all 
I can, and give all I can; that is, all I have.” 
Indeed, except for properties incident to his pub- 
lishing house, he had given in excess of his hold- 
ings. He owned four silver teaspoons in this 
world, two in London and two in Bristol, and he 
said he was resolved not to buy more while so 
many around him wanted bread. He still owed 
some money to Charles’s estate; he had spent on 
his active preachers some of the funds reserved for 
pensioning those who must be retired; he had per- 
mitted small debts to run up for certain building 
projects. But all that, he knew, would be attended 
to. His business was, to go on as best he could, 
active so long as he might be able. 

Finally there came a Sunday on which he was 
kept to his bed. But on the following Tuesday and 
Wednesday he was again able to preach, and on 
Thursday he went from home to dine with a friend. 
Friday, he was brought back, quite ill. That was 
February 25, 1791. He had five days only left to 
him. But as yet, though it was evident to every 
one that he was in a low state, it was not possible 
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to believe that he would go so quickly. For the 
lethargy upon him was not so strong that he could 
not lift it off, at times, to proclaim now and then 
a religious sentiment. At last, it was understood 
that he was making his final testimonies—dying the 
triumphant death that he had often witnessed, often 
glowingly depicted. 

This was an extreme crisis, and the preachers 
scattered over England had a right to know of it. 
So the dispatches went forth, to those who in their 
hearts would not greatly care, to those whose grief 
would last on and on, to those who would know 
how, so soon, to blunt their grief by schemes for 
achieving the methodist independence the old man 
had so doggedly prevented. “Mr. Wesley,” the 
dispatches read, “is extremely ill; pray, pray, 
pray!” 

But all their prayers, in triplicate, could not 
mend the cracked armor, nor draw from the 
wounded body the innumerable poisons which 
stinging Time had at last set working. All Mr. 
Wesley could do now was to sing at intervals, 
brokenly; to tell, not brokenly, of God’s being with 
him in that dense hour. Then strength for a brief 
minute returned to him and he said: “I would have 
all things ready for my executors. Let me be 
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buried in nothing but what is woolen, and let my 
corpse be carried in my coffin into the chapel.” 
Then he exhorted: ‘“Pray—and praise.” He was 
incoherent. He was irrational. He was far gone. 

The father and the autocrat of a great force— 
of a force destined to become one of the mightiest 
and best-willed impulses in Christendom—was in 
his own body, now, quite forceless. And he must 
have felt that the memory of him after he was 
gone would be forceless, too, against the disposi- 
tion of his creature to trample anything which 
might lie between it and the object either of its 
coercion or of its benevolence. 

Regard him, this old man, a child now without 
childhood’s winsomeness. Extenuate the old 
galvanic strength of him. Set not down as malice 
the self-esteem which told him that he, peculiarly, 
was God’s messenger. Bear with the puerile faith 
of him in wonders and marvels that were counter 
to all reason. Bear with the zeal that made him 
blame our half-virtuous frailties as sorely as our 
deadly sins. Bear with his mad teaching that the 
test of truth is one’s own persuasion of it—the test 
of sanctification, the affidavit of one’s own heart. 
Do not grudge him that quality which so often 
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made his very presence create an awe, as if he had 
been native to another world. 

Do not grudge him anything. For larger forces 
than any one may grasp are at work, already, to 
cancel much that he held dearest, to run off into 
the absurdest channels many streams that he in- 
augurated when he struck them from inert and 
stubborn rocks. For the cleavage in God’s armies 
he so long withstood is already made. And scarcely 
will his woolen-shrouded body enter the unhal- 
lowed earth, before his own battalions, disregard- 
ful of all his pleas, will declare themselves no 
longer battalions merely, but an army in their own 
right, a new church. 

And the prohibitions which he bred, and set 
upon a dead-line for the restraint of methodists, 
are no longer satisfied to restrain methodists only. 
They are powerfully restive. And the imperious, 
drunkening teachings he gave, that one’s own 
conviction is all one needs for authority—these 
teachings, given like eagles for the guidance of his 
people, are also restive. They are rapidly forget- 
ting that he did not mean for authority in practical 
and mundane matters, nor in even spiritual matters 
except as controlled by him. These eagles are 
preening themselves, and they will fly high, one 
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day, in Mobile as well as in Manchester, in Min- 
neapolis and Mandalay, over crumbling Buddhas 
in Japan, and in clear sight of the Vatican. And 
in Westminster and in Washington, from teeming 
eyries, they will circle an inscrutable tower and a 
dazzling dome. 

All of this, for all his prescience, the sick old 
man does not see. Grant him the bright visions 
which are likely his. There are many, many peo- 
ple whom he loves and would, before this, had he 
been able, have told so more openly. They are all 
there, and he is joining them, and he will tell them 
what, sooner, there had not been time for saying. 
For into those rich rooms, and about those wistful 
streets, and beside that clement river, which are 
Heaven, he will go now, unpressed by manifold 
responsibilities. And perhaps with Dr. Samuel 
Johnson he will sit down and have thoroughly out 
their often begun but never quite finished con- 
versation. 

But those who watched him as he lay dying 
could only guess, like other mortals, who are blind, 
what he saw refulgent. Not even his sister could 
guess—Charles’s widow. She stood there by his 
bed, and listened as he tried to speak. But his lips 
were dry, and the words would take no form. She 
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wet his lips for him, and he spoke clearly the 
grace-after-meat he learned from his father long 
ago in Epworth: We thank Thee, O Lord, for 
these and all Thy mercies. Bless the Church and 
King, and grant us truth and peace, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, for ever and ever. 
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